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(\) Look what happens 
. in your shop... 


w you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


\ “You'll be downright amazed,” says 


\ Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
if SS discover for yourself what a big difference 
, v International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 


make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


FIND OUT 
\ FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 


QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 

Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 

of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 

uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 

milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
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WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us : 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. ° 
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Se Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can ° 
J BAKERY PROVED give me uniform, dependable production results. . 
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x INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


Name__ 





Beek a COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA City and State__ 


Street 
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NEED SOME EXTRA HANDS? 


Using Pillsbury Bakery Mixes is like having more skilled 
hands working for you. 

With these mixes, your experienced workers spend a minimum 
of time on scaling and blending—and more time 
on the important finishing operations where skilled hands are 
most necessary. 


Saving of time—uniformly fine baking results . . . you 
can prove these advantages of Pillsbury Bakery Mixes 
by trying them under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Ask your Pillsbury salesman or jobber. 


PILLSBURY 
BAKERY MIXES PILLSBURY MILLS. Inc. 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS .. . for CAKES... General Offices: 
for Raised and Cake DONUTS . . . Also cust ixed batches of your own formulas. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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The case of the phony fiddle 


Sa me maker? Many a modern violin has a Stradivarius label inside 


but experts are rarely deceived. Tone, color, workmanship and precise measure- 
ments tell the story. The one on the left is the Strad. Did you make a good guess? 





DIASTATIC ACTIVITY TEST—one of the several tests used to determine enzyme activity 


Same flour? It is, every time—if the label is Atkinson. But here, the 


tests are all done for you—for accuracy in milling, for precise baking characteristics, 
for strict and undeviating juniformity. As a plus, you get fully aged flour, ready to 
put in production because IT’S BIN-AGED*. Switch to Atkinson! 
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Whether you phone direct or contact 
one of our representatives, you can 
depend on receiving immediate 
action from the Beardstown Mills. 
You are served by experienced top 
level management — your purchases 
confirmed immediately — no ‘“‘chain- 
of-command”’ delays. 


The flour needs of the commercial 
baker receive first consideration at the 
Beardstown Mills. By specializing we 
are able to do a better job for the 
baker on quality flour of all types. 


We invite you to investigate the advantages of our 
central location, complete range of flours and special- 
ized service for all your flour needs. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
® 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


|The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Quality Flours Since 1875 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 


105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "Ny-° 


future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


HOW STALIN HOPES 
WE WILL 


Your future... 
the future of 
your business, 
large or small, 
depends on how 
many people 


understand 
the story in 
this booklet! 7 


DESTROY 
AMERICA 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation’s greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt ‘‘What can one 
man—even one business 
But there is a way 


. . the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes . 


help more people . 
. . to understand the nature of infla- 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone a long 
way teward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 


do to stop it?’’ 





if enough of us work at it. We can 








ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 
inflation picture, we used the colorful, 
new 16-page booklet ‘“‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America’ pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the booklet is used, the 
more good it will do. . . and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “‘comic 
book”’ technique . . . dramatizes the 
dangers... and shows how all our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it’s too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
To get an impartial judgment of the val- 
ue of ““How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 


Dr. Link says ““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 
significantly higher appreciation of the 
recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.’”” And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you’d never figure it out for yourself 





| 
Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
businesses this weapon against inflation. 
It is the first of a series of such material 
that we expect fo use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 











until you read it’... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so ahyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 
stood all of it”. ..“‘In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don’t 
read about it’’.. .“‘Had ideas that we 
wouldn’t think about otherwise while 
we are working away—good book, 
agree with it—I guess I won’t be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy— $10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Harry 
Childs, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17,N.Y. 
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The smart way for a baker to buy flour is to cover reasonable needs 
and not try to outguess the market—being sure to buy a flour known 
for quality and fair price. KELL Y’S FAMOUS is always right in 


price and quality. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5.000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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the night prescription 


Jor improved 


packaging 


CHASE TOPMILL 


Chase Topmill is the product of India’s better mills! 
It is carefully graded to combine good looks, 
strength, and uniformity. You'll like Chase Topmill 
—and your customers will, too! It assures the de- 
pendable protection that your product deserves. 
=e @& © 

Check with your Chase Salesman—and be sure of the most 
efficient container for your product. He is supported by more 
than 100 years of experience in providing better bags for 
American industry and agriculture. 





“cc fae 
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© cotton bags of all kinds ee ee 

© paper and Multiwell bags TOPMILL 

* Saxolin open mesh bags ee : 

* Topmill burlap bogs BURLAP 


* combination bags, liners 


and specialties 
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on A S E BAG CoO. senera sas oFrices: 309. sackson suv, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS + TOLEDO ¢ DENVER « DETROIT * MEMPHIS © BUFFALO «© ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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BILL STERW TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 
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»-.money isn’t everything 


Ever since professional baseball began, club 
owners have been plagued by holdouts.. . re- 
luctant ballplayers who have refused to sign 
their contracts until their demands for more 
money have been met by the tight-fisted owners. 
However, there have been times in baseball 
history when ballplayers became holdouts not 
because they wanted more money, but for other 
strange reasons. 

Remember Ossie Schreckengost? He was not 
only one of the great catchers in history, but also 
the battery-mate, inseparable companion and 
roommate of that legendary, eccentric pitcher, 
Rube Waddell, who was perhaps the greatest 
left-handed hurler of all time. Catcher Ossie 
Schreckengost and pitcher Rube Waddell even 
used to sleep in one bed, to save expenses in 
those days. 

Well, around the turn of the century, catcher 
Ossie Schreckengost became a holdout. He re- 


P 
aves FRFORMAaNc, counts:** 


fused to sign his contract until his baseball boss, 
Connie Mack, had agreed to insert a special 
clause in his pal’s contract. The special clause 
that catcher Ossie Schreckengost had insisted 
upon before he agreed to sign his contract .. . 
was a clause that strictly prohibited his room- 
mate, Rube Waddell, from eating crackers in bed! 


Money may not have been the main concern 
of the sensitive Mr. Schreckengost, but in the 
baking business profit spells success. That’s 
why wise bakers protect themselves against 
profit-eating seasonal variations in flour quality 
by insisting on the best Commander- 
Larabee flours! Their own experience has shown 
that they can be sure of the unfailing uniformity 
of every baking characteristic of these finer, 
premium quality flours. It’s an assurance that’s 
worth something to any baker. Talk it over with 
your Commander-Larabee representative on his 
next call. 
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Congress Restricts OPS Activities 





Possibility of New 
Canada-U.K. Wheat 
Agreement Rumored 


WINNIPEG — Rumors emanating 
from Ottawa suggest that Canada 
and the U.K. will sign a new agree- 
ment within the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for the 
1951-52 crop year. 

The rumors also suggest that while 
the quantities of wheat and flour tak- 
en by the U.K. would be similar to 
the amounts sold previously under the 
IWA, the percentage of flour might 
increase in the crop year of 1951-52. 

The rumors go unconfirmed, and in 
trade circles here officials are unable 
to substantiate the reports. Milling 
company officials would welcome an 
increase in flour production and ex- 
ports to the U.K. but have received 
no information to lead them to believe 
that this is in the offing. 

Authoritative sources in Winnipeg 
consider it unlikely that Canada and 
the U.K. will sign a new wheat agree- 
ment within the framework of the 
IWA. 


——BREA S THE STAPF OF LiFE—— 


NEBRASKA PRODUCTION MEN 
ELECT DONALD W. STULP 


OMAHA—Donald W. Stulp, Omar, 
Inc., Omaha, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakery Produc- 
tion Club to succeed Charles W. Ort- 
man, Ortman’s Bakeries, Omaha. 
Other officers elected at the meeting 
held June 27 here are Harold Free- 
man, Fairfax Bread Co., Omaha, first 
vice president, and Kerwood Kelly, 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, 
second vice president. 

Ed Rosse, Grain Products Testing 
Laboratories, Omaha, was reelected 
to the office of secretary-treasurer, 
which he has held since the club was 
organized in 1948. In recognition of 
his services the members presented 


him with an engraved pen and pencil 
set. Wyman Kenagy, Walter Gerlach 
and Ralph Steen were introduced as 
new members. 

Following the business session Rob- 
ert Grant, district manager, Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., presented the film 
“The House That Faith Built” and 
furnished refreshments. 

Arrangements are being made for 
the annual picnic to be held during 
the last week in August, and the next 
open meeting of the club, which is 
scheduled for September. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE~-—— 


Most U.S. Mills 
Increase Flour 
Carrying Charges 


Practically all U.S. milling concerns 
have increased carrying charges on 
over-due flour contracts, it was re- 
ported this week. 

The change in charges, started a 
few weeks ago, has been accepted as 
a necessity by all of the large unit 
milling companies, and trade reports 
indicated a large proportion of the 
smaller concerns also have made the 
change. 

In most cases the increase amount- 
ed to doubling the carrying charge, 
from 1/12¢ a sack a day to ‘¢. In- 
creased costs of storage, interest and 
insurance required the boost in 
charges, mill spokesmen say. 

In general the baking industry has 
agreed the new rate is equitable and 
few complaints are said to have been 
made. 

BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLOSED FOR VACATIONS 

MANKATO, MINN.—The flour mill 
of the Hubbard Milling Co. closed 
July 2 and will remain idle until July 
16 to allow the employees a two-week 
vacation period. Walter J. Arnold, su- 
perintendent of production for the 
company, said that the formula feed 
plant would continue in operation. 





Ceylon Buys U.S. 


export from the U.S. were Ceylon, 
Beirut and Jamaica. The demand was 
limited to very few countries and 
restricted on the word that a cease 
fire order might be worked out in 
Korea. Nevertheless, U.S. wheat and 
flour markets were steady to strong- 
er, and the undertone in export types 
of flour was firm. Flour for deferred 
shipment continued to demand a pre- 
mium of 10@20¢ over spot quotations. 

Ceylon purchased a volume of 
flour with a wheat equivalent of 
1,292,000 bu. from two U.S. mills 
last week for export from the Gulf in 
August. It was the largest single 
flour buying spurt by a foreign na- 
tion in the U.S. since the new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement year com- 
menced. Not normally a heavy buyer 
of U.S. flour, Ceylon gets most of its 
requirements from Australia. A poor 
Australian crop this year necessitated 
the increased procurement of U.S. 
flour. The sale stipulated flour of .5% 
ash type for arrival at the Gulf 
around Aug. 1. 


Flour; Peace 
Prospects Restrict Export Trade 


Main buyers of flour last week for 


Beirut, or Lebanon, inquired for 
flour, and exporters were currently 
covering sales made to this source 
with purchases of first and second 
clears. One half to one cargo was 
believed to have been sold to Leb- 
anon. 

Jamaica bought 60,000 sacks of 
counter flour, or 1% ash clears over 
the week-end for shipment in the 
fall. Guatemala purchased several 
round lots of flour recently, although 
some mills were informed by their 
agents that licenses for import into 
that country were not yet in order. 
Other Latin American buyers were 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico. Resumption of IWA sales 
to Cuba had still not been announced. 

The Netherlands, although inquir- 
ing for flour last week, was only 
seeking ideas on price. It is believed 
that the main Dutch interest in buy- 
ing will begin when they obtain an 
ECA grant. 


(See story on page 14.) 





ROLLBACKS BANNED IN 31-DAY 
EXTENSION OF PRICE CONTROLS 


Issuance of Millfeed Regulation Prevented—Application 
of General Manufacturers’ Order Halted—Contro- 
versy Seen in Further Action on Control Law 





VALLEY GRAIN CO. HIKES 
FACILITIES FOR STORAGE 


KANSAS CITY—Total capacity of 
grain storage space operated by the 
Valley Grain Co. of Kansas City was 
raised to approximately 1,750,000 bu. 
with the announcement this week 
that the company had leased two ad- 
ditional units in Kansas and enlarged 
a country station in Oklahoma. 

The company, headed by Paul Uhl- 
mann, has acquired a lease on the 
Hart Grain Co. country elevator at 
Belpre, Kansas, and a 130,000 bu. 
house owned by F. & M. Enterprises 
at Wakeene, Kansas. The company 
also revealed that a 60,000 bu. addi- 
tion to its elevator at Keyes, Okla., 
has been completed. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Saturday Closing 
Not Settled 
at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Saturday 
closing issue at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange still is not settled 
and will not be until the results of 
a questionnaire to be distributed 
among members are tabulated. 

A membership meeting, held July 2 
at the request of a number of mem- 
ber petitioners, failed to settle the 
question. Following this meeting the 
board of directors decided to circu- 
late questionnaires among members 
on whether they want the exchange 
to close on Saturdays, remain open 
or partly close. 

The questionnaires are to be re- 
turned by July 12. It was indicated 
the board's action at that time would 
be governed by the questionnaire re- 
sults. 

Saturday morning trading is to 
continue at the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. Following the decision to 
close at Chicago on Saturdays dur- 
ing June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, a general meeting of the Winni- 
peg men was asked to consider the 
position, but after discussion it was 
decided to withdraw the proposal. J. 
T. Irving, secretary, commented that 
the members felt that because the ex- 
change is recognized as an important 
domestic and international market its 
facilities should be made available 
with as little interruption as possible. 

Directors of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change last week decided that there 
would be no change in operations of 
that exchange, which will continue 
to operate on Saturdays as usual. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will 
be closed Saturdays during the sum- 
mer months. The Kansas City Board 
of Trade, however, decided to main- 
tain its present six-day schedules. 


WASHINGTON — Congress has 
thrown a roadblock in front of fur- 
ther movements of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

The action came last week when 
Congress, at the 11th hour, adopted 
a 31-day extension of the stabiliza- 
tion provisions of the Defense Prod- 
uction Act of 1950 and added a 
crippling amendment. 

Acting under the power of the 
farm bloc, the House wrote into the 
short-term extension a ban on all 
price rollbacks durin July and or- 
dered a halt on issuance of further 
ceiling orders which would put roll- 
backs into effect. During the month's 
period, however, farm commodities 
which reach parity may be placed 
under ceilings. 

The House extension resolution 
was approved by the Senate, which 
had previously passed its own exten- 
sion bill, a measure which would ex- 
tend the act for eight months. 

The Senate bill also banned roll- 
backs on farm commodities below 
price levels which existed Jan. 25, 
1951, but it modified this ban in re- 
gard to manufactured goods and 
products to permit OPS to disapprove 
price levels where the manufacturer 
could not justify them by actual 
increases in costs of raw materials, 
labor and factory overhead since 
June 24, 1950. 


Halts Application of Orders 


The immediate effect of the ex- 
tension resolution is to bring to a 
halt application of CPR 22, the 
general manufacturers’ order, and 
several other orders which OPS had 
already issued but which were not 
to become effective until after July 1. 
Not only is that block placed in the 
OPS path; the ban on price rollbacks 
would of itself halt application of 
these orders since they would in 
many instances result in a rollback 
in price levels. 

To meet the incongruous situation, 
OPS announced that filing of Form 8 
as required by CPR 22 would be 
suspended indefinitely. These forms 
were due at OPS national head- 
quarters not later than July 2. This 
order was issued early in June, but 
due to the inability of many manu- 
facturers to comply, the report 
filing requirement was extended un- 
til July 2. In making that extension, 
OPS had extended the effective date 
of the order until July 2. This act 
appeared to have brought CPR 22 
under the ban of the extension resolu- 
tion by itself. However, the second 
block to this order was the additional 
provision that halted further roll- 
backs in prices during the life of the 
extension resolution. 

CPR 22 and several other specific 
regulations covering classes of manu- 
facturers which were to have taken 
effect July 2 were either transitional 
orders taking manufacturers out of 
the freeze provisions of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation or tailored 
orders said to meet the requirements 
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FRENCH DELEGATION—Members of a French agricultural commission, 
who came to the U.S. to study American methods of manufacturing and 
distributing macaroni products, were met on their arrival by C. Frederick 
Mueller, left, president of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. The 
foreign visitors toured American macaroni plants, semolina flour mills and 
the durum wheat growing areas of North Dakota, and attended the annual 
convention of the macaroni manufacturers association. From left to right 


above are Mr. Mueller; 


Paul Valay, 


Tunisian durum grower; Jacques 


Audigier, secretary general of the Comite Professionel of the Alimentairy 
Paste Industry; Jean Brusson, Toulouse macaroni manufacturer and Rene 


Esclapez, Algerian semolina miller. 


(See story 


on page 16.) 





of the industry involved. The effect 
of these orders was to relieve price 
squeezes on manufacturers who had 
not advanced their prices since the 
outbreak of the Korean war or to 
require manufacturers to roll back 
prices where they could not justify 
increases on the basis of material, 
labor and factory cost increases. 
Confusion Cited 

The confusion which resulted from 
the last minute congressional action 
found producers who were preparing 
to take a roll-forward of prices eager 
for word that orders like CPR 22 
would be validated, while others who 
faced rollbacks looked for word of a 
suspension of this or other orders. 

OPS ruled that manufacturers 
covered under CPR 22 would have 
their price ceilings frozen as of 
June 30, in cases where they had 
filed and had in effect price ceilings 
available under that order prior to 
June 30, 1952. Manufacturers who 
were filing new prices as of July 2 
which were not already in effect are 
returned to pricing provisions of the 
GCPR. Likewise, manufacturers who 
had filed new price schedules under 
CPR 22 but had not completed the 
required 15-day waiting time before 
putting them into effect, are returned 
to the coverage of the GCPR un- 
til further action by OPS. 


Manufacturers who had already 


filed new price schedules under CPR 
22 and had completed the 15-day 
waiting period, obtain the new ceil- 
ings so established and are frozen to 
those ceilings until OPS can obtain 
a new stabilization directive from 
Congress. 
Congress 
a halt to 
established 
31-day 


price 


has. effectively 
OPS activities 
what may be 
vacation with 
agency 

Millfeed Order Halted 

OPS officials say the congressional 
action definitely stops issuance of the 
planned millfeed order until such 
time as Congress changes the law. 
The halt to the millfeed order results 
from the condition that this order 
would create rollbacks for certain 
sellers, a condition which the ex- 
tension resolution definitely banned. 
Other orders which are caught in 
the congressional net are the import 
order, CPR 31, and the export order 
which had been drafted and which 
was to have been issued this week. 
Here again rollbacks under these 
orders constitute a violation of the 
congressional ban on price rollbacks 
after June 30 

Emergency action by OPS June 30, 
while clearing away some of the 
confusion which was created, prob- 
ably still leaves a flood of other prob- 
lems of a similar nature which may 


called 
and has 
called a 
pay for the 


not be unravelled before Congress fin- 
ally decides just what power is to be 
given the price agency after July 31. 

The House was expected to resume 
debate this week on the extension bill 
which it laid aside last week when 
it could not complete action in time 
to meet the June 30 deadline. The 
House bill was somewhat more liber- 
al from the point of view of the 
administration. But as seen in the 
House actiecn on the short-term ex- 
tension resolution, the full strength 
of the farm bloc and its position on 
the extension legislation will be the 
probable deciding influence on the 
final House action. 


Sparring for Time 

The action of the administration 
leadership in the House last week 
was not above suspicion as it failed 
to drive for passage of the House 
bill. It permitted diversions of the 
House on other matters. This in- 
dicated that the administration was 
sparring for time to rally support 
for a stronger law. 

As the president signed the short- 
term extension bill, cries of distress 
arose from the two top stabilization 
officials, Eric Johnston and Michael 
V. DiSalle. They declared that in- 
ability to roll back prices was a 
multi-million dollar gouge on con- 
sumer pocketbooks and that the ce- 
nial of right of OPS to set up beef 
cattle slaughter quotas would create 
black markets in beef and lead to the 
breakdown of price control on this 
front. 

Authority still exists for OPS to 
impose price ceilings on farm com- 
modities when they reach parity, but 
there are now only two of these com- 
modities in the danger zone. They are 
hogs and butter, with the former 
most likely to come under the price 
control tent this month. At the pres- 
ent time there is an inter-agency 
controversy between OPS and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture over seasonal adjustment of 
hog prices. Until this is solved, it is 
unlikely that OPS will put on a hog 
ceiling, although there is a strong 
trade feeling that hogs had broken 
through the price control line late 
in June. The USDA June statement 
on agricultural prices showed hogs at 
the farm were selling at approximate- 
ly 99% of parity. It was estimated in 
trade circles that this level was ex- 
ceeded after June 15, the date of 
the USDA report on prices. 

Eggs, which up to this time were 
dangerously close to the parity price 
and in danger of coverage of price 
ceilings, are temporarily out of this 
zone since the seasonal increase in 
the parity price for eggs started to 
climb in June and prices dropped 
from 98% of parity in May to 94% 
of parity June 15. Further upward 
adjustments in July probably will 
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keep the control wolf away from the 
egg market door. 

Now that Congress has approved 
a 3l-day extension of the Defense 
Production Act as outlined above, 
here is the longer term legislative 
outlook. 

The Senate has passed its version 
and has sent it to the House. This 
week the House resumes considera- 
tion of its bill. The two bills are 
likely to be in sharp disagreement 
in major respects and certainly will 
have to be reconciled in a conference 
of the two chambers after the House 
passes its bill. 

The action of Congress on rollbacks 
is ominous to the OPS goals in this 
matter. The farm bloc will probably 
stand fast against any further roll- 
backs for agricultural commodities, 
including the two additional rollbacks 
contemplated for beef. That issue 
will be the crux of the congressional 
controversy 

A spark of the light of compromise 
may be found, however, in the 
proposal of Sen. Eugene Millikin 
(R. Colo.), who modified the Senate 
rollback ban with the insertion of 
wording which would authorize the 
rollback of prices of manufactured 
goods where the producers could not 
justify higher price levels due to ad- 
vances in costs of labor, materials 
and factory overhead. 

There is a suspicion here that ad- 
ministration strategy governed the 
House delay in passing its bill last 
week. Now, it is felt, the adminstra- 
tion is hopeful that it can drive 
through the House its present bill, 
even if amended further under farm 
bloc pressure, not later than mid- 
July. In mid-month if the President 
received an unsatisfactory bill for 
signature, he could promptly veto it 
and send it back to Congress, hoping 
that public resentment would arise 
to demand stronger control powers. 
A mid-month veto would cause no 
gap in the control powers such as 
would have existed if he had vetoed 
the last minute short-term extension 
resolution. 


——BREAD IS 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
PLAN WHEAT GATHERING 


EPHRATA, PA.—The 1951 “Gold- 
en Harvest” Wheat Meeting, spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
and Feed Dealers’ Assn., will be 
held in the American Legion Home 


here July 5 
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The meeting will feature crop re- 
ports from all of the eastern half of 
Pennsylvania, plus reports on export 
and storage facilities, discounts on 
lower grades, present freight rates 
and latest information on the posi- 
tion the government is expected to 
take in wheat buying and storing. 





MILLERS AT MACKINAC—Some of the Michigan millers gathered at the 
recent meeting of the Michigan Millers Assn. on Mackinac Island are shown 
above. At the left, no Michigan millers meeting would be complete without 
the two deans of the milling business in that state, Shown are Ralph» A. 
Voigt and Carl S. Voigt, president and vice president, respectively, of the 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. (center,) Mr. and Mrs. Fred N. Rowe, Jr., 


Valley City Milling Co., Portland, left, were visiting with Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Kamtche, Dowagiac Milling Co., before striking this pose for the camera- 


man, In the picture at the right, Mr. and Mrs. Robert V. 


Harris, vice 


president, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, center, chat with K. H. Ayers, Chase 
Bag Co., Toledo, left, and Vernon Hill, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
The meeting was reported on page 36 of The Northwestern Miller for June 26. 
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N.Y. Distributors 
Hear Reports on 
National Meeting 


NEW YORK—Delegates who repre- 
New York Association of 
Distributors at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors in Chicago, pre- 
sented reports on the national meet- 
ing at a dinner session of the local 
group at the Hotel Bedford June 28. 
This was the season’s final meeting 
of the New York group prior to the 
summer recess and attracted a large 
attendance 

Walter J 


sented the 
Flour 


Stockman of Raymond 
F. Kilthau, president of the New 
York association, stressed the im- 
portance of a national organization 
the industry and urged 
ipport of the parent as- 


to represent 
continued s 
sociation 
This theme was further developed 
by W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., chairman of the committee on 
legislation and governmental regu- 
lations of the national association, 
who noted the possibility of OFS ac- 
tion on industry price controls and 
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need of preparation for immediate 
action at any time if necessary. He 
praised the officers of the national 
group and his committee members 
for their valuable, untiring efforts in 
the interest of the entire distributing 
industry. 

James A. Seligmann of Albert 
Seligmann & Co., in a very compre- 
hensive report, pointed to the soli- 
darity among distributors noted at 
the Chicago meeting and the realiza- 
tion of mutual industry problems 
throughout the nation. He compli- 
mented the the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors for its con- 
vention planning and described the 
meeting as “a very real and positive 
success.” 

M. C. Alvarez, sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., at New 
York, was voted membership in the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at this meeting. 


--——-2RFAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable Aug. 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record July 10, 1951. This is the 
92nd consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills commen stock. 





Survey Reveals Generally Good 
Quality of New Kansas Wheat 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Generally 
good quality is indicated by analyses 
of the first 211 wheat samples ob- 
tained by crews on the 1951 pre- 
harvest wheat quality survey being 
conducted by the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Kansas State College. 


Protein content averaged lower in 
three south central counties than a 
year ago but averaged higher than a 
year earlier in southeastern counties. 
Wheat from three south central 
counties averaged 12.2% protein, 
compared with 13.1% last year and 
11.9 in 1949. For the five southeastern 
counties, protein content averaged 
12%, compared with 11.2 a year ago 
and 10.9 in 1949. Eighty percent of 
the samples ranged from 11 to 13.9% 
protein in south central counties, 
while 78% ranged from 10 to 12.9% 
in southeastern counties. 

Weather conditions have been un- 
favorable for ripening and harvest- 
ing of grain, with only very limited 
progress being made in southern 
counties. With a few days of good 
ripening weather, harvest would be 
counties, while 80% in full swing over a wide area of 

ranged from 56 to southern, central and eastern Kan- 
in southeastern counties. Sas. 





Considerable variation is being 
shown in test weights, with the aver- 
first counties running 
a bushel lower than last 
generally above two years 
Three counties in South Central 
Kansas averaged 58.8 lb. bu., com- 
pared with 61.8 lb. a year ago and 
57.5 lb in 1949. Five southeastern 
counties averaged 57.4 lb., compared 
with 60.7 in 1950 and 58 in 1949 
Seventy-three percent of the sam- 
ranged from 58 to 62 in the 


age of the 
about 3 lb 
year but 


ago 


pies 
south central 
of the 
60 lb 


samples 


- => 
MICHIGAN MILLERS AT MACKINAC—Over 80 Michigan millers, allied 
tradesmen and their wives enjoyed themselves at the summer meeting of 
the Michigan Millers Assn. at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan, 
recently. (From top to bottom,) boarding a surrey for a trip around the 
island is U. E. Philpott, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis. Already aboard 
are, left, R. M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago; and R. C. 
Thomas, Bemis Bro Bag Co., Grand Rapids. The driver and footman are 
students of Michigan State College, Lansing, working during summer 
vacation. Don E. Rogers, central states manager, Northwestern Miller, who 
took this picture, also was a passenger. Guests of Harold F. Stock, president, 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, in one surrey are, left to right: Albert 
List, manager, Star of the West Milling Co., Frankenmuth; Mrs. E. D. 
Moon, Hillsdale; Martin Vermaire, secretary, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland; Mrs. Harold Stock; Paul Marshall, Chicago, secretary, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn.; Mr. Stock; and R. C. Thomas, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Grand Rapids. About ten seconds after the third picture was snapped, 
Fred Rowe, dr., vice president, Valley City Milling Co., Portiand, sent the 
ball straight down the fairway. Awaiting their turn are, left to right, Vic 
Kronemeyer, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek; William W. Murray, Chase Bag 
Co., Grand Rapids; and Booth Ingram, Hammond Bag Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
King Doyle, president, King Milling Co., Lowell, seated, left, brought his 
mother, Mrs, Monica Doyle, to the allied trades cocktail party. She is 
seated at Mr. Doyle’s left. Others in the picture are Mr. and Mrs. D. P. 
Robinson, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing. At the 
bottom, are Mr. and Mrs. George L. Alexander, left, Merck & Co., Detroit; 
and Mr. and Mrs. John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Morton Grove, Il. 
The meeting was reported on page 36 of The Northwestern Miller for June 26. 
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As is usual at this time of year, 
flour millers all over the nation are 
wrinkling their brows over the best 
time, from the price standpoint, to 
buy wheat. And, just as typically, no 
one seems to have the answer. 

Historically, flour millers step into 
the market at the peak of the harvest, 
basing their action on the belief that 
early in July the abundance of the 
bread cereal might have depressed 
prices to the most strategic level. 

There have been many times, how- 
ever, when this theory has backfired, 
and many mills have preferred to 
purchase their supplies on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. What will be the indus- 
try policy this summer, or will there 
be an industry policy? 

The pattern of circumstances pre- 
sents a confusing picture, and veteran 
mill buyers admit their inability to 
pierce the haze that beclouds price- 
making factors. Grain dealers them- 
selves are not offering any advice. 

Several Factors 

Peace prospects, the quantity and 
quality of wheat this crop year, infla- 
tion and federal spending policies, ex- 
port business, the government sup- 
port program, boxcars and storage 
space must all be taken into consid- 
eration. 

On the eve of armistice negotiations 
in Korea, market observers are at- 
tempting to figure out what effect an 
actual cease-fire might have on wheat 
prices. 

It is recalled that last summer, just 
as the heavy harvest movement was 
getting under way in the Southwest, 
the Korean war broke and commodity 
prices zoomed. 

For some months now, however, 
wheat prices have been easing in an 
irregular pattern, partly in anticipa- 
tion of the Korean situation petering 
out. Some observers believe the effect 
of peace has been discounted almost 
completely. 

This school of thought was backed 
up to some extent by the action of 
the wheat market at Chicago Mon- 
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Peace Prospects Cloud Flour 
Millers’ Wheat Buying Outlook 


day, July 2, the first day of trading 
following the Chinese agreement to 
begin cease-fire negotiations. 

The market turned strong, and 
wheat futures scored gains of 3¢ or 
more. Pit traders said this was be- 
cause shorts ran to cover when a 
wide open break failed to follow the 
peace developments. 

Whether the market action only 
presaged a severe shakeout was not 
known, though. Some experts pointed 
out that the war could be settled in 
Korea, only to break out in another 
area of the world. 

There is a possibility that the grain 
trade has seen the lowest prices of 
the year, it is said in some quarters. 
July 2 the July wheat futures con- 
tract closed at $2.34%, compared to 
a contract high of $2.5644. 

Quantity Uncertain 

The quantity of wheat available for 
milling purposes is uncertain. The 
June crop report forecast a combined 
winter and spring wheat crop of 1,- 
053,825,000 bu., which, if attained, 
would be the nation’s eighth consecu- 
tive billion-bushel crop. 

Weather in the last few weeks cast 
doubt on the attainment of this fig- 
ure, however. One crop observer says 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
alone have lost 20 to 25 million bush- 
els in the last month. Other states 
have lost some wheat. 

The estimate for spring wheat pro- 
duction, 348,650,000 bu., might be 
gained, on the basis of current crop 
reports. Weather for maturity has 
been nearly ideal most of the season. 
Old-time crop observers realize, how- 
ever, that a drastic change can take 
place in the last few weeks before 
harvest. 

The quality of the winter wheat 
crop is being given serious considera- 
tion. Ordinarily, a poor quality crop 
is bearish on futures and bullish on 
premiums. Millers are interested in 
premiums for cash wheat because ac- 
tual wheat is what is ground for flour. 

Market observers feel the govern- 


ment’s support program might re- 
ceive a big play from producers this 
year, The market for wheat current- 
ly is below support levels, and this 
situation might be expected to force 
considerable grain into the loan pro- 
gram. 

Early this month permanent loan 
and purchase agreement rates on the 
1951 wheat crop were established at 
$2.18 bu. on farms, as compared to 
an average price of $1.99 bu. for last 
year’s output. 

With this substantial advance, pro- 
ducers might be expected to run for 
the loan en masse. Actually, however, 
the loan rates are not advanced as 
greatly as the bare figures indicate. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. this year 
has dropped the storage payments of 
7¢ bu. on grain under loan in farm 
bins and an allowance of up to 1l'e¢ 
for off-farm warehouse stored grain. 
This detracts from the attractiveness 
of the support program. 

The quality of the crop determines 
to a certain extent the amount of 
wheat to go under loans. Only wheat 
grading No. 3 or better, or No. 4 or 
No. 5 because of test weight will be 
eligible for loan or purchase. 


Export Prospects 

Export prospects are uncertain, 
complicated still more by an indefinite 
world situation. If war clouds go 
away, it is believed that stockpile 
buying, which accounted for a great 
amount of export business last year, 
will dwindle. 

However, ‘the U.S. is assured a cer- 
tain amount of overseas shipments by 
the Indian aid program and the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Other 
give-away programs probably will be 
instituted during the crop year, in- 
cluding relief feeding for Korea. An 
outbreak of hostilities in another area 
of the world might be expected to 
bring about an excellent year for 
off-shore business, tightening the 
supply of wheat available on the do- 
mestic front. 





Spring Crop Progress Generally 
Good; Rains Stall S.W. Harvest 


The spring wheat crop made gener- 
ally good progress last week, and 
while large sections of the territory 
received generous rains, other areas 
still need moisture. 

Continued wet weather has great- 
ly delayed harvesting of the new 
wheat crop in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Receipts of new wheat at terminal 
markets so far have been light and 
much below the volume of arrivals 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The past week marked the first 
generally clear weather over Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma for about 10 
days, and the forecast indicates that 
the period of heavy rainfall has 
passed. However, showers were re- 
sumed over most of the territory ear- 
ly this week. A continuation of this 
showery condition is indicated by the 
weather forecast. 

The soaking rains have made fields 
too wet for harvesting with modern 
machinery, and until some general 
drying weather is experienced new 


crop receipts will continue to lag. 

Light showers together with the 
current heavy weed growth, produces 
high moisture grain. 

The six principal terminals and sub- 
terminals in Kansas received over the 
past week-end 563 cars, compared 
with 2,552 on the corresponding day 
last year. 

High moisture wheat continued to 
predominate in receipts. There was 
some improvement in this respect this 
week. 

In his July 2 crop estimate, C. M. 
Galvin of James E. Bennett & Co., 
Chicago, reduced his total ;winter 
wheat estimate to 691,099,000 bu., a 
drop of about 8 million bushels from 
June. 

Drouth Effect Noted 

With spring grain heading, Peavey 
Elevators reports, the effect of the 
May drouth are becoming more ap- 
parent, particularly in the northern 
Red River Valley and northeastern 
North Dakota where early wheat is 
showing thin stands and short heads. 


In most of the rest of the firm’s terri- 
tory the crop is consistently rated 
as good. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. reports that 
a large number of its stations say 
good general rains are needed to bring 
the crop along. July will be a critical 
period, it notes, and with a few rains 
at the right time and favorable tem- 
peratures a good crop can develop. 
However, if it should turn hot and 
dry this crop will receive a lot of 
punishment that much of it cannot 
take, Occident says. 


Hutchinson Gets Wheat 


The William Kelly Milling Co. last 
week bought the first cars of new 
wheat offered for sale on the Hutch- 
inson (Kansas) Board of Trade. The 
milling concern paid $2.31% bu. for 
three cars, 24%¢ over No. 1 hard win- 
ter wheat basis Kansas City, at the 
time of purchase. The cars came from 
the Collingwood Elevator at Pretty 
Prairie, Kansas, and the sale was han- 
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dled by the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. 

Cut early last week, the wheat was 
tough with moisture content on all 
three cars above 14%. Protein con- 
tent ranged from 11.85% to 12.60%. 
All of the wheat weighed better than 
62 Ib. 

Although rain has caused some de- 
lay, harvesting of winter wheat has 
progressed into southern Kansas, the 
Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin reports. 
Wet soil also has encouraged weed 
growth, further complicating the har- 
vest. 

Yields have been about up to ex- 
pectations, Cargill notes, and quality 
of the crop so far is good. However, 
continued moisture and resulting de- 
lays could cause losses in both yield 
and quality of the remaining crop. 

“Provided continuous rains cease, 
permitting an orderly harvest, reports 
indicate that southwestern states will 
at least fulfill the June 1 government 
estimates,” the report says. 

Weather Excellent 

June weather was tailored exactly 
to the requirements of small grains 
in the spring wheat area, the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. says, and the 
prospect, which June 1 was rated fair 
to good, has been transformed to defi- 
nitely good to excellent July 1. Cur- 
rent prospects in the railways terri- 
tory indicate production 15% below 
last year in Montana, 15 to 20% 
above 1950 in North Dakota and 30 
to 40% larger in Minnesota. 

The distribution of crop prospects 
varies widely from the customary pat- 
tern, the railway points out. Even if 
July weather proves favorable, a 
banner crop cannot come out of the 
upper Red River Valley nor east cen- 
tral North Dakota. This results from 
inadequate moisture during the nor- 
mal stooling period. On the other 
hand, areas which normally have 
moderate yields appear headed for a 
big crop. 

Outlook Improved 


Additional moisture improved west- 
ern Canada’s crop outlook materially, 
although snow fell in sections of Al- 
berta. Precipitation was quite vari- 
able, and while some sections of Man- 
itoba still require additional rain, the 
general outlook is particularly bright. 
Higher temperatures are needed over 
the West, but all crops appear to be 
well rooted and only the late sown 
crops in areas where surface moisture 
has been deficient stand short in stem. 

No prediction of either leaf or black 
stem rust development in the spring 
wheat states can be made now, but 
it is encouraging to know that the 
southern source of stem rust is defi- 
nitely less than usual this year, Don- 
ald G. Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Conference for the Prevention 
of Grain Rust, reported last week. 
He had just completed a 3,500-mile 
field trip through the wheat belt 
northward from Oklahoma. 

“Stem rust of wheat survived the 
winter in Texas and northern Mexico 
in much smaller amounts than usual 
this past season,” Mr. Fletcher said. 
“While some of the rust that overwin- 
tered was identified 15-B, the develop- 
ment and northward spread of all 
races of wheat and oat stem rust was 
very slow this spring.” 

Race 15-B, it may be recalled, 
caused heavy losses in the spring 
wheat area last year. 

The fact that none of the spring 
wheat is extremely late this season 
and that most of it is one to three 
weeks advanced over grain in the 
same areas last year lessens the pres- 
sure at least for the present, Mr. 
Fletcher commented. 
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1951 WHEAT SUPPORT SET 
AT $2.18 BU. AT FARMS 





Specific Top Grades to Get Average Farm Level Support 


of $2.19 Bu.; 


Minneapolis, Kansas City, 


Chicago Rates Range $2.45@2.50 


WASHINGTON—Except for ad- 
justments of the loan rates as related 
to parity, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture wheat loan program for 
the 1951 crop at a national average 
farm basis of $2.18 bu. represents 
little change in the program for this 
year, according to USDA specialists. 

For another year the government 
failed to reflect full freight differen- 
tials between Chicago and Kansas 
City, but this decision was earlier 
forecast when Office of Price Stabil- 
ization officials told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that any price ceiling pro- 
gram would not represent any ad- 
justment along this line. 

Simultaneous with the loan pro- 
gram rate announcement USDA also 
disclosed that there will be no acre- 
age allotments or marketing quotas 
on the 1952 wheat crop. This decision 
is based on the government conclu- 
sion that the wheat supply for the 
1952-53 crop year will be below the 
amount specified for marketing quo- 
tas under existing legislation. The 
general world political insecurity is 
ascribed as the reason the caution 
seen in the USDA decision on wheat 
acreage allotments for the next crop 

No Storage Allowance 

For this year’s wheat loan program 
there will be no allowance of 7¢ for 
farm storage. USDA will not en- 
courage payment of warehouse stor- 
age by farmers using these facilities 
since the accounting problems in- 
volved when the producer pays ware- 
house charges in advance tend to 
complicate government settlement 
procedure. In some years, however, 
it is noted at USDA that when stor- 
age is tight warehousemen are in- 
clined to make aavilable storage only 
on pre-payment of the charges. 

On warehouse-stored wheat for the 
full length of the uniform storage 


agreement term the deductions for 
warehouse charges vary from 10 to 
ll%¢ bu. in the four areas estab- 
lished under the loan program. 

In the Southeast there has been a 
substantial readjustment of terminal 
loan rates. For example, for Balti- 
more County in Maryland the Balti- 
more terminal loan rate has been in- 
creased by 24¢ over last year. In 
Virginia counties adjacent to Nor- 
folk, however, the loan rate has only 
been boosted by 13¢. USDA experts 
say these adjustments reflect a vari- 
ety of factors. 

In the Northeast, the Albany, N.Y., 
rate is set at $2.61 bu. on a parity 
with other Atlantic points, and the 
Buffalo rate is set at $2.50. 

As heretofore, support will be avail- 
able through both loan and purchase 
agreements through January, 1952, 
and mature on April 30 or earlier on 
demand. 

The 1951 average price support rate 
per bushel for U.S. grade No. 1 heavy 
of the class hard red spring and US. 
grade No. 1 of the classes durum, 
hard red winter, soft red winter, and 
white wheat is $2.19. 

The price support for the 1951 crop, 
in accordance with applicable legisla- 
tive provisions, is 90% of parity at 
the beginning of the marketing year, 
July 1. July 1 parity is $2.42 bu. For 
the same date last year the wheat 
price parity was $2.21 bu. 

Only wheat grading No. 3 or better, 
or No. 4 or No. 5 because of test 
weight or because it contains wheat 
of the classes durum and/or red dur- 
um, will be eligible for loan or pur- 
chase. The loans will be available 
through January, 1952, and will ma- 
ture April 30, 1952, or earlier on 
demand. 

Terminal market price support 
rates per bushel for U.S. grade No. 1 


fn ___________—________________________} 
June Flour Production Shows 
Decrease From May 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 12,508,959 sacks of flour during June. This was a decrease of 
1,369,309 sacks from the May output. The same mills reported production of 
12,967,760 sacks during June, 1950, or 458,801 more than for the past month. 
Two years ago the production for June was 13,857,713 sacks and three years 


ago 15,697,724. Based on the Bureau 


of Census production for April, the 


latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that month 
made 74% of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming these mills 


accounted for the same proportion of 


the total U.S. production in June, 


the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month indicated 
that total production for the U.S. was 16,904,000 sacks. 

During June, 10 durum manufacturing companies representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 677,890 sacks 
of durum product, a decrease of 39,380 sacks under the production for May 
and 41,872 sacks over the production for June, 1950. 


Monthly flour utput, in 100-lb. sacks 
l n principal producing 


June *Previous 


Percentage t Us output 


month 1950 1949 
2,787,149 2,907,607 
4,818,861 5,389,485 





with comparisons, as reported to The North 
areas 


June— 


2,080,797 





,215 3 
1,079,056 





Monthly Production of Durum Prodacts 


June *Previous 


1951 


Ten 7.890 


ompanies 


*Revised 


878,268 13,857,713 
74 75 72 70 
am June - - -- 
month 1950 1949 1948 
717,270 636,018 714,572 885,119 
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N.Y. PRODUCTION MEN ELECT—Officers of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., are pictured above following the annual election held 
at a dinner session of the group at the George Washington Hotel, New York, 
June 18. From left to right they are: William H. Welker, Swift & Co., New- 
ark, N.J., reelected secretary; Edward F. Holterhoff, Mi-Oun Cake Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J, newly appointed president; Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, retiring president, and Henry Voll, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
reelected treasurer. At the meeting Edward J. Kowalcyk, Arnold Bakeries, 
Port Chester, N.Y., was named first vice president, and Jones P. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, was elected second vice president and pro- 


gram chairman. 





heavy of the class hard red spring 
and U.S. grade No. 1 of the classes 
durum, hard red winter, soft red 
winter and white wheat are as fol- 
lows: 

Missouri River Markets—Council 
Bluffs, Kansas City, Omaha, ‘St. Jo- 
seph and Sioux City, $2.45. 

Central Markets—Chicago, St. Lou- 
is, East St. Louis, Memphis, Milwau- 
kee and Cairo, IIl., $2.50. 

Pacific Northwest Markets — As- 
toria, Ore., Longview, Wash., Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, 
$2.40. 

California Markets—San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Oakland, $2.45. 

Northwest Markets — Minneapolis, 
Duluth, St. Paul and Superior, $2.47. 

Gulf Port Markets — Galveston, 
Houston and New Orleans, $2.57. 

East Coast Markets—Albany, Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Philadelphia, $2.61. 

Ohio River Markets — Cincinnati, 
Evansville and Louisville, $2.48. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFEe——— 


HUNTER BROWN LEADS AT 
BAKERS CLUB GOLF EVENT 


CHICAGO—Top golfer at the first 
summer outing of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago was Hunter Brown, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago, who came in 
with a net score of 72 to win the first 
leg on the president’s cup for 1951. He 
was one of the 150 golfers who par- 
ticipated in the June 19 event held 
at Elmhurst Country Club. 

Following closely behind Mr. Brown 
for golf honors under the Peoria han- 
dicap system were Len Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago; Har- 
ry Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co., Chicago, and Charles D. 
Grennan, Jersey Farm Baking Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Franzen, head of the club’s en- 
tertainment committee, was in charge 
of arrangements for the affair, assist- 
ed by Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, co-chairman, and the com- 
mittee members. Total attendance at 
the all-day event was approximately 
300 club members and guests. 

A horseshoe tournament was held 
under the direction of Dave Vaughan, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Chicago, with 
J. W. Hines being awarded the first 
prize, followed by Francis Deppe, 
Deppe-Vienna Baking Co., Chicago, 
as the No. 2 contestant. 

Members having birthdays during 











May and June were honored at the 
dinner. 

Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, president of the 
club, announced the second AIB-Day 
Open House event will be held in the 
club quarters Aug. 8 and is limited 
to members only. 

A feature of the evening program 
was the dedication of a scroll pre- 
sented by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry in the memory of the 
late S. O. Werner, who until his death 
Feb. 5 was Chicago manager of the 
Miller Publishing Co. The scroll will 
hang permanently in the quarters of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago. (Editor’s 
note: A further description of the 
dedication ceremony appears on 
page 12 of the June 26 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 


——BREAD i168 THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


FLOUR BROKERAGE OFFICE 
OPENED BY W. H. YOUNGER 


PORTLAND, ORE.—W. H. Young- 
er, formerly president and general 
manager of the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., has opened a flour brokerage 
office at 714 Lewis Bldg. here. He will 
represent the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, in the Oregon and 
northern California territory. 

Mr. Younger will handle millfeeds 
and milling wheat in addition to soft 
wheat and bakers flour. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DINSMORE WORTHING WILL 
LEAVE FEED PRICE POST 


WASHINGTON—Dinsmore Worth- 
ing of the Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, 
has resigned as chief of the feed sec- 
tion of the food division of the Office 
of Price Stabilization effective July 13. 

OPS has no replacement in view for 
Mr. Worthing, and it is unlikely that 
a successor will be named until Con- 
gress acts on the extension legisla- 
tion some time this month. 


COMMERCIAL BULK GRAIN 
EXPORTS FOR JUNE 


WASHINGTON — Preliminary and 
unofficial reports indicate that com- 
mercial bulk grain exports for June 
likely will exceed 700,000 long tons. 
Figures on government lifting for this 
period are not available. 
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Ceylon Sale Highlights Flour Trade 





NATION MAKES FIRST U.S. 
PURCHASE UNDER IWA TERMS 


Other Foreign Demand Limited; Domestic Trade 
Moderate as Buyers Await Outcome of Korea 
Peace Talks — Production Slips 


A surprise dividend to U.S. flour 
millers appeared in the latest U.S. 
Department of Agriculture statement 
on reported flour sales under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement for the 
week ending June 26, 1951, with one 
item disclosing the sale of 1,292,000 
bu. wheat as flour to Ceylon. Nor- 
mally this nation has obtained its 
supplies from Australia, and this is 
the first sale of flour to this nation 
since the wheat pact has been in op- 
eration. 

An additional surprise is the report 
that the business was not handled by 
Pacific Northwest mills but was sold 
from another area, and subsequent 
trade reports indicates that a large 
part if not all the flour to be shipped 
under the sales contract has been 
sub-contracted among other mills. 

Spurred by this Ceylonese purchase, 
IWA flour sales maintained their 
previous weekly pace of approximate- 
ly 2 million bushels of wheat as 
flour, but otherwise the first flush of 
the subsidy announcement appears to 
have subsided, and reported flour 
sales to other markets slowed down. 
(See table on page 64.) 

Domestic flour sales were only mod- 
erate last week, with buyers inclined 
to shun long-term bookings in view 
of possible market developments hing- 
ing on peace prospects. Sales in the 
Southwest, bolstered by export busi- 
ness (details below), reached 103% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
76% the previous week and 252% a 
year ago. For spring wheat mills, 
sales averaged 65% of capacity, com- 
pared with 84% the previous week 
and 195% a year ago. 

U.S. flour production declined to 
75% of five-day capacity from 80% 
the previous week (see page 15). In- 
creases in the Southwest, at Minne- 
apolis and in the Pacific Northwest 
were offset by declines in other areas. 
The Central States total was down 
sharply because of vacation shut- 
downs. 

Flour sales summaries by areas 
follow: 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Bakery flour business 
consisting mostly of small fill-in lots 
for nearby shipment plus price-date- 
of-shipment contracts and a large ex- 
port order combined to lift flour sales 
in the area to slightly better than 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
103% of capacity, compared with 76% 
in the preceding week and 252% a 
year ago. About 40% of the week's 
sales were for export. 

Throughout most of the week bak- 
ery flour sales were light. Most busi- 
ness was for immediate shipment or 
first half July. A southwestern chain 
bought small lots from scattered mills 
for shipment within a week. A central 
states chain purchased flour for im- 
mediate shipment, certain amounts of 
which probably will be shipped dur- 
ing the early part of July. Other in- 
termediate bakers and small lot buy- 


ers bought restricted amounts rang- 
ing from one car up to several thous- 
and sacks each, 

High spot millfeed credits compared 
with the 120-day basis created 15@ 
20¢ discounts for spot shipment quota- 
tions on bakery flour against ship- 
ment for 120 days. Thus bakers con- 
tinued to hold off long term pur- 
chases and bought either for ship- 
ment within a week or two or actu- 
ally price date of shipment. 

Accounting for much of the vol- 
ume of flour sold in this area last 
week was a large export sale to Cey- 
lon totaling about 25,000 long tons. 
About 300,000 sacks of this business 
was placed on the books of a single 
southwestern mill, and the other mill 
that shared in this business was cov- 
ering its sale by purchasing scattered 
lots from other mills in the South- 
west. The Ceylon order was for 5% 
ash straights for Aug. 1 arrival at the 
Gulf. 

Norway indicated it had bought ad- 
ditional small lots of .7% ash flour 
for shipment in September-October 
from Gulf on the basis of $3.30 f.a.s. 
Gulf, 140-lb. jutes, after subsidy. Lat- 
in American interest died down on 
the word of peace negotiations in Ko- 
rea. Scattered lots were sold early 
in the week, but buying was very 
limited. Inquiry was felt from Beirut, 
and possibly a cargo will be worked 
to that Near Eastern port. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons, June 30: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.70, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.45@5.50; established brands of 
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family flour $6.40@7.30, first clears 
$4.40@4.70, second clears $4.30@4.35, 
1% ash clears or higher $4@4.30; soft 
wheat short patent $7.05@7.30, 
straight $5.70@5.75, cake flour $6.30 
@6.60. 

Six mills report domestic business 
fair, 6 quiet, 6 slow, 3 dull. 

Salina: The demand for flour last 
week was quiet. Prices were about 5¢ 
sack lower. Shipping directions were 
slow. 

Hutchinson: Flour business for 
mills of Hutchinson and nearby was 
slow last week. However, shipping di- 
rections continued to flow, and opera- 
tions were at 100% of capacity. Busi- 
ness was limited to single car lots to 
bakers filling immediate needs. Most 
buyers seemed content to hold off 
until the harvest gets in full swing. 
Mills were offering 10¢ sack discount 
for shipment by July 15 and 5¢ dis- 
count for all July shipments. Family 
flour business was extremely light. 
Prices closed the period unchanged on 
family flour but down 5¢ sack on 
bakers. Quotations, Kansas City bas- 
is: Family patent $6.20@6.30, bakers 
patent $5.35@5.45, standard $5.25@ 
5.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
41%, compared with 42% & week ear- 
lier and 140% a year ago. Family buy- 
ers took 68% of bookings and bakers 
32%. Operations averaged 78%, com- 
pared with 68% the previous week and 
87% a year ago. Prices closed un- 
changed on bakery flour and 20¢ low- 
er on family. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, June 30: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.30@7.05, 
standard patent $6.05@6.75; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.81@5.96, 
standard patent $5.66@5.81, straight 
grade $5.61@5.76. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week totaled 20- 
25% of capacity and were still mainly 
for nearby or July shipment, for 
which there was better inquiry. In- 
terest in long term bookings was ab- 
sent. Running time was still about 


(Continued on page 64) 





Lower Prices Attract Increased 
Forward Purchases of Semolina 


Sales of semolina expanded to a 
fairly good volume last week as man- 
ufacturers of macaroni and noodle 
products found lower quotations a 
satisfactory basis on which to book 
needs for forward positions. The buy- 
ing was the best in several weeks. 

Purchases included coverage of re- 
quirements for 60 days up to 120 days 
in a few cases. A fairly steady pace 
of production had trimmed order 
backlogs considerably in recent weeks, 
and many buyers were due to bolster 
their contract balances. 

Premiums on durum wheat, after 
easing off in the past few weeks, ad- 
vanced to 8¢ over the July future on 
fancy milling grades at Minneapolis 
early this week. Standard semolina 
was quoted July 2 at $5.65@5.70 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Production of durum mills averaged 
88% of five-day capacity last week, 
unchanged from the previous week 
but below the comparable week last 
year when 92% output was recorded. 

Crop reports from the ,durum 
wheat territory say the outlook is 
exceptionally good, although some- 


what dry conditions are reported in 
isolated spots. Growing weather is re- 
ported ideal. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 30, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. & 
No ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 159,500 
186,500 
213,000 


2.194 


- 2.13@2.23 


June 24-29 


Previous week 11 

Year ago 12 

July 1, 1950-June 29 

July 1, 1949-June 30 
*Revised 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FMA DECLARES DIVIDEND 

KANSAS CITY—Directors of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., have voted 
the regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
a share on the preferred and Class 
B preferred stock of the company, 
payable July 14 to stockholders of 
record July 7. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW STEADIER TONE 


Price Declines of $1@4.50 Ton Re- 
corded, But Recovery Develops 
at End of Week 


After a sharp decline last week, 
millfeed markets firmed up late in 
the period and early this week dis- 
played a steady tendency. Demand 
from formula feed manufacturers 
continued good for nearby delivery, 
but there was little interest in for- 
ward positions. Bran declined $2, 
while standard middlings tumbled 
$4.50 in the Northwest. Heavier feeds 
dropped $1 ton in the past week. 

Feed demand continued strong in 
the Northwest, with no apparent re- 
duction in buying because of easier 
price trends in grains and some in- 
gredients. Dealers continued to need 
heavy shipments of feed to satisfy 
strong customer demand. 

The backlog of orders on mills’ 
books, while trimmed a few days in 
some cases, remains substantial, and 
week-end runs again were scheduled 
by most plants. Hog concentrates and 
poultry feeds are the mainstay on 
manufacturers’ production lines. 

Poultry starting mash _ business 
continues brisk, and indications are 
that this type of feed will move in 
good volume for at least two weeks 
into July, an unusual late demand 
situation. Some manufacturers re- 
port that chick starter sales in June 
appear to be above May sales on the 
basis of preliminary estimates. 

Southwestern formula feed manu- 
facturers noted a slightly reduced 
demand for their products last week, 
due to declining prices and poor 
marketing conditions brought about 
by continuous rainy weather and se- 
vere flood conditions over many of 
the sales territories. Up until near 
the week's end there was no relief 
from the heavy rains and flooding riv- 
ers were hampering the movement of 
trucks and scheduled operations of 
railroads. 

Dock sales in the southwest, es- 
pecially in Kansas and Missouri, were 
lighter this week because of the 
blocked highways. The bad weather 
had its effect on retail sales as well, 
because country roads were made 
hazardous by rains and floods. 

In spite of somewhat lighter sales, 
production at plants continued at 
near capacity for five days with a 
sixth day in some instances. 

Broiler and turkey feed demand 
was very good. Poultry growing feeds 
were in good demand, and sales of 
laying mash were fair to good. Hog 
feed demand held about steady. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 43,663 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,315 tons in the 
week previous and 42,483 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,516,345 tons as compared with 2,- 
517,685 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Reeover 
After Further Deelines 


Announcement of Support Rates, Harvest 
Delay Bolsters Market; Loan 19c Higher 


Wheat futures prices sagged last 
week under the influence of peace 
possibilities in Korea. However, an- 
nouncement of a wheat loan rate 
19¢ higher than the support level of 
last year and the harvest delays in 
the Southwest later strengthened 
prices, and by July 2 values were 
1%¢ lower to 2%¢ above those of 
June 25. The biggest gain was shown 
in the Chicago March delivery, while 
the greatest relative weakness was 
reflected in the Kansas City July 
contract which was 1%¢ off for the 
week. Minneapolis July also was low- 
er 1¢, but distant deliveries there 
also were up. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 2 were: Chicago—July $2.34@ 
2.344%, September $2.37% @2.38, Dec- 
ember $2.4244 @2.42%, March $2.45% 
@2.455%; Minneapolis—July $2.28%, 
September $2.325,, December $2.36 % ; 
Kansas City—July $2.29% @2.29%, 
September $2.32, December $2.35%. 
Dwindles 

There were indications early this 
week that peace prospects had be- 
come somewhat stale as a market 
factor. Observers pointed out that 
the bearish impact of a_ possible 
settlement of the Korean War prob- 
ably had already been discounted in 
recent market action. Also, it was 
noted that U.S. exports of wheat and 
other food commodities probably 
would continue at a high level re- 
gardless of the peace or war outlook 
and that the U.S. economy would 
still be influenced by heavy spending 
for armaments. 

Meanwhile, more attention was be- 
ing paid to crop prospects again, 
particularly to developments in the 
Southwest where wet weather de- 
layed marketing beyond usual sched- 
ules and threatened to trim total 
outturn substantially in Kansas un- 
less the weather improved. The Santa 
Fe Railway July 1 lopped 10 million 
bushels off its estimate of output 
in Kansas from its June 1 forecast. 
The spring wheat outlook generally 
remained good. 

Determination of June 15 parity 
levels was followed by announcement 
of a 1951 national average wheat price 
support price of $2.18 bu. Support 
rates at terminals will be $2.45 at 
Kansas City, $2.50 at Chicago and 
$2.47 at Minneapolis. From these 
storage allowances will be deducted, 
ranging 10@11%¢ bu. at the start of 
the loan program. Also the 7¢ allow- 
ances for farm storage is not in- 
cluded in this year’s loan basis. 


Influence 


Marketings Smaller 

Receipts of cash wheat at the prin- 
cipal terminals were limited, reflect- 
ing delayed harvest of winter wheat 
and smaller marketings of spring 
wheat. At Minneapolis, 1,381 cars of 
all classes of wheat were received 
during the week, while Duluth took 
in 1,718. Bulk of the receipts was 
composed of wheat around 13% pro- 
tein or less, and these kinds moved 
at about unchanged premiums. De- 
mand, however, for the higher pro- 
tein lots greatly exceeded the offer- 
ings, and premiums on 14% protein 
kinds were up about 3¢, while 15% 
protein and higher lots were up as 
much as 7@9¢. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat, including 12% 
protein, was quoted at 1l¢ under to 
2¢ over the July price, 13% protein 
was 1@4¢ over July, 14% protein 10 


@11¢ over, 15% protein 27@29¢ over 
and 16% protein 41@44¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 13.07% and 
the durum 11.34%. 
Durum premiums were unsettled. 
Trading basis was easy during the 
fore part of the week, but firmed 
slightly toward the close. A broader 
demand from terminal elevator buy- 
ers tended to strengthen the trading 
basis for the ordinary to medium 
grades. Mill demand for the better 
milling lots continued quite narrow 
and selective. No. 1 and 2 hard am- 
ber durum of top fancy milling qual- 
ity quoted at 5@6¢ over the July 
price, No. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, 6¢ under to 4¢ 
over, and No. 1 and 2 durum, me- 
dium milling quality, 10¢ under to 2¢ 
over. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 30: 
For Dry Sound Wheat 

1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 

12.00% Protein .. ° 

13.00% Protein 

14.00% Protein 

15.00% Protein .. 

16.00% Protein . “eames . 
1¢ Premiunm for Heavy 

Grade Discounts 

Test weight—l¢ each Ib. to 
2e¢ each Ib. lower. 

Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


55 Ib 


K. C. Cash stronger 

With harvest activity stymied by 
the wet weather and flood conditions 
in the Southwest, Kansas City cash 
wheat values were steady to slightly 
stronger last week. Premiums for 
the cash article moved to higher 
ground, particularly on the higher pro- 
teins. Better offerings and light de- 
mand for ordinary wheat cut ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
premiums down to 1@2¢ over, but 
protein types suitable for milling 
mixes were strong. Twelve percent 
protein advanced to 2%@3%¢ over 
July, 13% protein was 4% @5'%¢ over 
and 14% 6@7'%4¢ over. Meanwhile the 
basic July future displayed some 
weakness due to the peace possibili- 
ties in Korea but rallied early this 
week due to the higher 1951 loan 
rate on. wheat, bad harvest weather 
and light receipts. Receipts at Kan- 
sas City were only 752 cars last 
week, compared with 4,525 cars a 
year ago, attesting the lateness of 
the new crop this year. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 30, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 

Ne 3 Dark and Hard .. 

No. 4 Dark and Hard .. 

No. 1 Red ° ° 

No. 2 Red .. 

No. 3 Red ° oat oe 

No. 4 Red . Pe ae ware - 2.23@2.30 

At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling at $2.53@ 
2.54 bu., delivered Texas common 
points. Demand was fair but offerings 
were light. The harvest is nearly 
completed in the south plains area 
but hardly started in the northern 
sections. 


Exporters in Market 

Exporters entered the Pacific 
Northwest market last week, and 
export bookings comprised a fair vol- 
ume. Four cargoes of wheat were re- 
ported sold to Egypt within the past 
10 days, although one only is reported 
to be sold to move from the Pacific 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas ty mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity snd to the total estimated 
output of all milis in the U.S. expressed in percentayes. 


June 24-29, 
1951 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo ° 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast .. 


633,343 


‘ 307,245 
261,686 


*Previous 


June 26 June 27 
July 2 
1948 
684,369 
1,406,816 


June 25-30, 
1950 
617,705 

1,098,002 
430,153 
397,556 
309,022 


1,348,868 
534,144 
394,800 
220,967 





Totals ‘ 
Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 


: 2,764,064 
output 74 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 
June 26- 
June 25-30, July 1, 


June 24-29, Previous 
1951 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo ....... 

Central & 8.E.. 

No. Pacific Coast 


1950 
71 


7 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 340,600 
340,600 


Flour 
output 
276,395 
291,847 
260,27h 
345,675 


% ac- 


June 24-29 
Previous week 
Year ago 340,600 
Two years ago .. 340,600 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output 
June 24-29 . .1,019,250 874,718 
Previous week 858,673 
Year ago 1,01 50 837,731 
Two years ago ..1,017 000 1,003,193 
Five-year average wede 
Ten-year average be 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 
. 671,400 
671,400 
650,095 
650,805 


% ac- 


June 24-29 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised 
BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour 
output 
410,677 
463,524 
430,163 
534,144 


June 24-29 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


505,000 
503,500 


2,962,275 


3,174,589 3,357,767 


74 5 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
- —July 1 to——— 
June 27- 
July 2, 
1949 1948 
78 79 


June 29, 
1951 
26,805,006 
66,091,673 
24,116,468 
27,091,864 
15,219,490 


June 30, 
1950 
595.307 


16,932,501 16,520,828 


NORTHWEST 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 282,500 


Flour 
output 
236,318 
*220,790 
212,018 
233,939 


June 24-29 

Previous week 282, 

Year ago ... 317,800 

Two years ago 315,800 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average .. 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour 
output 

397,026 
*417,628 
405,687 
443,869 


% ac- 


June 24-29 
Previous week 
Year ago. 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
Flour 
output 
168,180 
*154,446 
200,897 
174,770 


Coast 


6-day week 
capacity 
230,000 
6,000 
202,600 
202,500 


% ac- 
tivity 
June 24-29 ..... 7 
Previous week . 
Year ago .. ; 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised, 


Portland and 
June 24-29 
Previous week 
Year ago .. 

Two years ago . 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .... 


Interior Oregon Mills 
. 133,000 93,506 
133,000 87,526 
122,000 

122,000 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, 


in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extiaction: 


r——Southwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
June 24-29 +++ 23,310 1,338,088 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago. 
1950 6 é cease 1,271,125 
1949 . 1,461,12 
19648 wcccccesene Say 1,564, 
i. Serre reets 29, 1,472, 
Five-yr. average 26, 1,421,456 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


--——Northwest*—-, 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date production to date production to date 
706,101 


900,058 
778,306 


--—Buffalot— —Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
8,000 472,156 43,663 2,516,345 
45,316 
45,550 
542, 42,483 
532,63 50,398 
> 519, 
10,064 $12,3 
9,346 615, 
tRevised. 


2,517,685 
2,720,479 
938,625 
,885,196 
,715,647 
tAll milis 





Northwest, the balance from the Gulf. 
Western white wheat is called for. A 
cargo of hard winters for South 
America is also reported to have been 
sold in addition to several parcel lots. 

Wheat prices followed the trend of 
eastern markets, and some new crop 
wheat was reported bought on basis 
of $2.26 bu. for ordinary soft white. 
Farmers were reluctant to sell any 
volume until the loan price was an- 
nounced. This since has been set at 
$2.40 bu., with 10¢ off that for stor- 
age. This has been the common trade 
estimate, so prices are not too far 
out of line. 

Crop conditions are variable. West 


of the Cascades, June rains were 
missed entirely, and wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and all field crops are suffering 
tremendously. And there is no rain 
in sight, with a heat wave promised 
over the Fourth of July. But east of 
the Cascades in the main winter 
wheat belt, crops are generally in 
good condition and the hot weather 
has brought them along fast. Frosts 
will cut down the crops in some areas 
but production as a whole in the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be normal. Har- 
vesting will start this week in some 
of the earlier areas. Harvesting of 
barley is already under way, east of 
the Cascades. 
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Macaroni Men Chart Promotion 





GREATEST SALES OPPORTUNITY AHEAD 
IN MACARONI WEEK, CONVENTION TOLD 





All Officers of National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. Reelected— 
Foreign Delegation Reports on French Production—Sanitation, 
Research Aid Macaroni Industry, Miller Says 


By DON E. ROGERS and HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Central States Office 


CHICAGO — The second National 
Macaroni Week, which will be held 
Oct. 18-27, will provide the greatest 
sales promotional opportunity in the 
history of the industry, according to 
forecasts made at the 47th annual 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel here June 28-29. 

More than 250 persons, represent- 
ing more than 80 macaroni manufac- 
turers and allied concerns from 19 
states and five foreign countries, were 
registered at the convention. 

They heard Theodore R. Sills, presi- 
dent of Theodore R. Sills & Co., New 
York, predict that this year’s Maca- 
roni Week will have even greater 
advertising, merchandising and pub- 
licity support than did last year’s suc- 
cessful event. 

Mr. Sills, whose firm directs the 
public relations program for the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute, said that 
the 1950 Macaroni Week was backed 
up by about $400,000 worth of adver- 
tising by other food producers, who 
used the occasion to tie in their prod- 
ucts with macaroni, spaghetti and 
egg noodles. 

Sales Increase 

Sales of macaroni products are run- 
ning 14% ahead of those of a year 
ago, largely because of the combined 
efforts of the trade during last year’s 
event, according to Mr. Sills. 

During Macaroni Week in October, 
more newspaper outlets are to be util- 
ized than a year ago. New methods 
to get the industry’s products into 
public consciousness will be attempt- 


ed. Magazines and all other forms of 
advertising media are to be used. 
Even disc jockeys are being asked to 
play “Spaghetti Rag” and “Oodles of 
Noodles” during the week. 

Industry members are set to tie in 
their own promotion work with that 
of the National Macaroni Institute. 
Dealer tie-ins also are ready. Inserts 
for cases and shelf pieces, along with 
point-of-sale displays are prepared. 

President’s Address 

The convention, with the theme 
“The Road Ahead,” was opened by C. 
Frederick Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City, N.J., association presi- 
dent, who stressed the importance 
of enlightened human relations in 
plant management. He said that he 
believed that the open door policy of 
plant management is best, and that 
each employee should feel free to 
take his problems to top-level per- 
sonnel. 

The convention became interna- 
tional in scope during the morning 
session June 29 when several repre- 
sentatives of the macaroni industry in 
foreign. lands were presented. 

The delegation included the follow- 
ing members: Roger Amsellem, Mino- 
tene Semouleric Amsellem, T’Lemcen, 
Algeria; Jacques Audigier, secretary 
general of the Comite Professionel 
of the Alimentairy Paste Industry, 
Paris; Gerard Benedeti Gerard, Agri- 
cultural Cereal Board, Algeria; Jean 
Brusson, Ets Brunon Jeune, Ville- 
meier, France; Rene Esclapez, Les 
Monlins Relizane, Algeria; Hanouda 
Haddad, Cereals Office Inspector, Tu- 





MACARONI WEEK DISCUSSION—G. C. Minter, left, vice president of the 
central division of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Al Ravarinio, center, 
president of Ravarinio and Freschi, Inc., St. Louis macaroni manufacturer, 
listen as C. Frederick Mueller, president of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn., explains National Macaroni Week merchandising shelf-talk- 
ers. Macaroni Week plans were highlighted at the 47th annual convention 
of the NMMA at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 28-29. 

















nisia; Jules Narbonne, St. Minoterie 
Jules Narbonne, Algeria, and Andre 
Revon, Rivoire et Carret, Paris. 


Grain Market in France 

“The grain market in France is a 
government monopoly,” Mr. Audigier 
reported. “There are three offices, 
called Comite Professionel, which con- 
trol flour mills, semolina mills and 
macaroni manufacturers as separate 
branches. Because of this situation, 
millers, semolina millers and maca- 
roni manufacturers work under quota 
rules which might vary and which are 
proposed to the government by the 
different Comites. However, private 
firms still have an activity and the 
government sells or buys. grain 
through private firms, such as lately, 
when French semolina millers pur- 
chased 900,000 bu. durum wheat from 
America.” 

The success of the National Maca- 
roni Institute’s presentation before 
the National Food Editors’ Confer- 
ence last October at the Waldorf Ho- 
tel in New York City was related by 
Mr. Sills as another feature of the 
first day’s morning session. A similar 
presentation is planned for this year. 
The 1951 conference is scheduled for 
next Oct. 7-13 at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Mr. Sills said the institute 
plans to set up a semolina mill at the 
hotel, and demonstrate the produc- 
tion of macaroni from start to finish 

During the afternoon session, an 
outstanding panel of representatives 
of various segments of allied indus- 
tries discussed “What's Ahead in the 
Food Field.” 

The panel was composed of Mrs. 
Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary-man- 
ager, National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Chicago; James B. O’Neill, 
merchandising manager, Food Divi- 
sion, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago; 
Col. Paul P. Logan, director of food 
and equipment research, National 
Restaurant Assn., Chicago, and Har- 
old O. Smith, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident, U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn., 
Washington, D.C. 

The first day’s program was round- 
ed out with a spaghetti buffet sup- 
per. The Rossotti Lithograph Corp., 
North Bergen, N.J., was the host. 

Mill Sanitation Progress 

Macaroni manufacturers now are 
receiving from durum millers the 
highest quality, most sanitary semo- 
lina they ever have, and it will con- 
tinue to improve in the future be- 
cause of the tremendous progress in 
mill research and sanitation in the 
past 10 years, Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, told the delegates. 

Mills look very much the same on 
the outside as they did many years 
ago, he said, but the changes inside 
these plants have been many. 

“It has made us better millers, 
made you better macaroni manufac- 
turers and has even had its effect 
clear back to the durum farmer,” he 
said. “The railroads have awakened 
to the serious situation of boxcar in- 
festation, and we are promised some 
real action in getting a better class 
of cars.” 

Robert M. Green, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, outlined the 
work that has been done by the or- 
ganization. 

Victor Sturlaugson, president of the 
North Dakota Durum Show and su- 
perintendent of the Langdon Substa- 
tion, Langdon, N.D., appearing on the 
second day’s program, discussed the 
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hazard confronting the durum wheat 
farmer in the form of a new race of 
rust called 15B. The rust reduced the 
durum crop by 25% last year and 
caused further damage through light- 
er per bushel weight and inferior 
quality. 

C. L. Norris, vice president of the 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, and ad- 
viser to the NMMA, in an inspiration- 
al address, declared: “We must take 
a practical view in conducting our in- 
dustry. We must plan, invest and 
strive for our progress. You are all 
familiar with the fact that our indus- 
try is capable of producing 1% bil- 
lion pounds of macaroni products an- 
nually. In 1950 less than a billion 
pounds were produced. The problem 
appears to be the need to gain, main- 
tain and enlarge our place on the 
American housewife’s table.” 

Officers Renamed 

All officers of the association were 
reelected. They are Mr. Mueller, pres- 
ident; Maurice L. Ryan, Quality Mac- 
aroni Co., St. Paul, first vice presi- 
dent; Peter LaRosa, V. LaRosa & 
Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, second vice pres- 
ident; Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner Mfg. 
Co., Omaha, third vice president, and 
Mr. Green, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are: Region No. 
1—Joseph Pellegrino, Prince Macaroni 
Co., Lowell, Mass;. Region No. 2— 
Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., Ronzoni Mac- 
aroni Co., Long Island City, N.Y.; 
Samuel Arena, V. Arena & Sons, Inc., 
Norristown, Pa.; C. W. Wolfe, Megs 
Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Re- 
gion No. 3—Alfred Rossi, Procino- 
Rossi Corp., Auburn, N.Y.; Albert 
Weiss, Weiss Noodle Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Region No. 4—Virgil Hathaway, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; A. Irving 
Grass, I. J. Grass Noodle Co., Chica- 
go; Region No. 5—P. J. Viviano, Del- 
monico Foods, Louisville, Ky.; Thom- 
as Cuneo, Ronco Foods, Memphis; 
Region No. 6—Mr. Ryan; Paul Bien- 
venu, ‘Catelli, Inc., Montreal, Que.; 
Region No. 7—John Laneri, Fort 
Worth (Texas) Macaroni Co.; Re- 
gion No. 8—J. H. Diamond, Gooch 
Food Products Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Re- 
gion No. 9—Guido Merlino, Mission 
Macaroni Co., Seattle; Region No. 10 

Vincent DeDomenico, Golden Grain 
Macaroni Co., San Leandro, Cal.; Re- 
gion No. 11—Robert William, Robert 
William Foods, Los Angeles; Edward 
DeRocco, San Diego (Cal.) Macaroni 
Co. 

Directors at large: Mr. Mueller; 
Mr. LaRosa; John Zerega, Jr., A. 
Zerega Sons, Brooklyn; Jerome Tu- 
jaque, National Food Products, New 
Orleans; Louis Vagnino, American 
Beauty Macaroni Co., St. Louis; Al- 
bert Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, 
St. Louis, and Mr. Skinner. 

The site of next year’s convention is 
tentatively set for Colorado Springs, 
Colo. In 1953 it is hoped to hold it 
in Montreal, Canada. In 1954, the 
50th anniversary of the founding of 
the organization, there is a chance 
the convention will be held in Paris 
The French delegation that attended 
this year’s meeting extended the in- 
vitation. 

The King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, was host to about 50 la- 
dies at the convention. A luncheon 
in the Marine Dining Room of the 
hotel was the feature of the treat. It 
was preceded by a cocktail party in 
the firm’s suite at the hotel. Each 
lady was presented a bouquet of 
spring flowers. 

The convention was brought to a 
close the evening of June 29 with a 
party given by Buhler Bros., Inc., 
Fort Lee, N.J.; a dinner given by the 
NMMA, and entertainment offered by 
the Consolidated Macaroni Machine 
Corp., Brooklyn. 
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Mennel 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO © U.S.A. 











Mennel 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ote COLORADO 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











PERCY KENT 
Ki BAG C0., 16. 
KANSAS OTY BUFFALO WEW YORK 





Liablihal 1885 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour with 
Plain and Self-ris -rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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KANSAS WHEAT FEATURED 
ON NATIONAL BROADCAST 


WICHITA, KANSAS—tThe story of 
the Kansas wheat harvest and plans 
for improving Kansas wheat in the 
future was featured on the National 
Farm and Home Hour of the National 
Broadcasting Co. June 30. 

Taking part in the broadcast, which 
originated from station KANS, Wich- 
ita, were Dr. H. E. Myers, head of 
the department of agronomy at Kan- 
sas State College; Emmet Womer, 
chairman of the Kansas Production & 
Marketing Administration commit- 
tee and a Smith County farmer; Her- 
man Praeger, chairman of the Kansas 
Wheat Quality Council and operator 
of a large farm near Claflin, and Jess 
B. Smith, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. 

A general round-up of yields and 
wheat quality throughout the entire 
wheat belt opened the program. Mr. 
Praeger and Mr. Womer discussed 
harvesting operations in their sections 
of Kansas, and Dr. Myers and Mr. 
Smith explained the work being done 
to improve the yield, disease and in- 
sect resistance and milling quality of 
Kansas wheat. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


KANSAS GRAIN STORAGE 
CAPACITY SHOWS GAIN 


TOPEKA—Total bulk grain storage 
capacity in Kansas increased 25 mil- 
lion bushels in the year ending June 
1, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture reported last week. Total 
capacity in the state, including ter- 
minal and country units, was 199,192,- 
000 bu., compared with 174,113,000 in 
the preceding year. 

June 1.stocks of small grains in 
Kansas storage was 89,892,000 bu., 
leaving 109,299,000 bu. available for 
new crop storage, BAE indicated. A 
year ago Only 71,521,000 bu. of space 
were available for the beginning of 
the new crop year. The survey did 
not include such temporary storage 
as air bases, railroad shops and army 
camps. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lire 


GULF PORTS PROTESTING 
NEW RATE DIFFERENTIAL 


HOUSTON—Houston and Galves- 
ton will join in a fight protesting 
the action of the National Shipping 
Authority in setting a differential of 
$1.50 a cargo ton higher for bulk 
grain shipped from Gulf ports. The 
government agency has announced 
that ocean rates for bulk grain 
shipped from Gulf ports would be 
$1.50 higher than the rates from 
North Atlantic ports to the same 
foreign destinations. 


Gen. W. F. Heavey, director of the 
Port of Houston, said the action would 
be opposed on the grounds that 
Houston’s modern grain handling 
facilities can load a grain vessel in 
24 hours as compared with the four 
or five days required to load similar 
vessels out of North Atlantic ports. 
He said this saving in time more 
than compensates for the greater 
distances. 

“In my opinion the differential, 
if any, on bulk grain from Gulf ports 
should not be more than 50¢ a 
cargo ton higher than from North 
Atlantic ports,” Gen. Heavey said. He 
pointed out that the rate applies 
only to ships owned or controlled 
by the National Shipping Authority 
and it is believed not more than 10% 
or 20% of the grain vessels using 
the Port of Houston will be affected. 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can always stay a step ahead 
of your bread production prob- 
lems if your doughs are based on 
the firm foundation of SUNNY 
KANSAS flour. The extra measure 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 
gives character to your loaf .. . 
a character that reflects the skillful 
care with which we pick the super- 
ior wheats for this outstanding Flour. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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Food Technologist 
Defends Use of 
Chemicals in Foods 


NEW YORK-—-Foods and agricul- 
ture are being affected by the chemi- 
cal age just as clothing, shelter, sani- 
tation and transportation and the 
use of chemicals in food should not 
be objected to, food technologists 
were told recently. 

Speaking at the annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, Bernard L. Oser, director 
of the Food Research Laboratories, 
strongly defended the use of chemi- 
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cals in foods if they are found to be 
beneficial. 

Mr. Oser criticized the various un- 
favorable connotations of the word 
chemical. 

“The word food,” Mr. Oser said, 
“conveys a wholesome beneficial con- 
cept, whereas the word chemical 
seems to imply something sinister 
or poisonous.” 

Yet, he said, “one need not look 
far for evidence that a great many 
natural foods are not unqualifiedly 
nutritious or wholesome.” 

One of the problems today with 
growing populations, he said, is that 
we must produce more and better 


—— 


Laminated Packages 
sell sweet goods 


better 


ay 


s \ 
a en a 


food. We must produce it more cheap- 
ly and we must be able to store it. 
We must, therefore, Mr. Oser said, 
look at these problems from a prac- 
tical point of view. 

Calculating consumer wants in 
food was discussed by A. A. Schaal, 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. 

Mr. Schaal said that because of the 
many conflicting jobs facing the 
homemaker—the amount of money 
she can spend, the best food buys, 
family taste and proper diet—she 
needs the manufacturers’ help. 

A recent survey shows the aver- 
age homemaker is trying to balance 
the high cost of living by cutting 
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Sturdy, rigid laminated packages create new and repeat sales for sweet goods, especially during 

" warm weather, because they give the extra-protection that these fragile products must have. 
Laminated packages are greaseproof and moistureproof. They protect freshness and flavor 

by preventing the transfer of shortening and moisture from the product to the package, and 
by forming a barrier against off-odors and flavors. 
Laminated packages make a more attractive display, and they keep their contents more 
attractive too. The rigid 3-ply construction withstands rough handling and crushing at the 


point of sale and in transit. 


LAMINATED PACKAGES SELL SWEET GOODS BETTER 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


TH) WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Cricago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Htinois 


Sutherland Paper Company, Ko'amazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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food bills. The trend, Mr. Schaal said, 
is away from high-priced luxury 
foods. 

Because women still “shop by im- 
pulse,” Mr. Schaal stressed the im- 
portance of attractive packages. “If 
the performance of a new brand is 
in harmony with an attractive pack- 
age, the old established brands may 
have a serious competitor,” he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHICAGO METALLIC FIRM 
NAMES REPRESENTATIVE 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Vincent-Buford Co., 1807 
E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21, 
Cal., as its new representative. 

The Vincent-Buford Co. is com- 
posed of Melvin F. Vincent and Mark 
Buford, and will represent Chicago 
Metallic in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Las Vegas, Phoenix, Tucson and other 
cities in the surrounding area. 

D. M. Corley, who has been Chi- 
cago Metallic’s representative on the 
West Coast, will concentrate on the 
territory north of Bakersfield, Cal. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


75 ATTEND JUNE OUTING 
OF N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—The June 19 outdoor 
meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., was 
held at the Plandome (L.I.) Golf 
Club with about 75 present. 

Golf winners in class A were Frank 
Daniels, the Lockwood Manufacturing 
Co., and Raymond F. Kilthau. Class 
B winners were F. A. McClymer, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The set 
of wood golf clubs that was raffled 
off was won by Mr. McClymer. 

Floyd H. Longworth, Marathon 
Corp., was elected a member dur- 
ing the business meeting presided 
over by Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bo- 
hack Co., president of the club. 


BREAD (S$ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APRIL RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
SET AT 163,000 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Production of rye 
flour by U.S. mills during April to- 
taled 163,000 sacks, according to an 
estimate made by the Bureau of the 
Census. This compares with 183,000 
sacks for March, 1951, and a monthly 
average of 181,000 sacks during 1950. 


Rye ground during the month to- 
taled 377,000 bu., compared with 413,- 
000 bu. for March. Offal produced 
during April, 1951, totaled 2,309 tons 
as against 2,358 tons for the previous 
month. 

The following table contains de- 
tailed information regarding monthly 
rye flour output: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Flour 

output, 

sacks 
7-000's omitted— 
377 163 


Offal pro- 
duced, 
tons 


Grain 
ground, 
Month 


2,309 
2,358 
1,862 


2,955 


413 183 

February . 415 194 
January 503 

1950— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
February 
January 


Total, 1950 .. 


28, 

24,618 
33,925 
21,364 
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KNOWN FAR ana WIDE for 


KING HUBBARD 
and 
the new 


Sonny Hubbard 


These are the fine Hubbard 
flours known far and wide 
for their uniform high pro- 
tein content. As with all the 
famous Hubbard quality 
flours, King Hubbard and 
Sonny Hubbard are the best 
in their field. 








There’s a Hubbard flour to meet 
your every need! 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Bread Crank Column 


OTATION was made on The 
Northwestern Miller's editorial 

page recently of the July, 1951, Pag- 
eant magazine article defaming bak- 
ery bread. Brief quotations were 
made from it, but Pageant’s publish- 
ers invite more liberal excerpts. They 
suggest that 40% may be reprinted, 
“provided that Pageant gets full cred- 
it.” Forty per cent, however, would 
hardly be enough to disclose all the 
objectionable language and errors. 
Let us be content with only a few 
verbal wisps and weeds from this 
garden of misrepresentation: “Our 
daily bread—undeniably photogenic, 
soft, ‘enriched’—is a phony. . . . 
“They (millers) squeeze wheat dry of 
its vitamins and minerals, put a few 
back and call the flour ‘enriched.’ 
Then they mix in some chemicals, say 
magic words and sell it to us for 
bread. Grandma is turning over in 
her grave. . . . Butter? Eggs? Milk? 
Merely figments of a baker’s dream. 
Bleached white flour, air, water, a 
few synthetic vitamins, some highly 
questionable chemicals, and as little 
else as the baker thinks he can get 
away with are the ingredients of mod- 
ern commercial bread. . . . The fin- 
ished product is soggy, white as 
Kleenex, and just about as tasty... . 
According to nutritionists, the mod- 
ern job is a dismal failure. Only a 
tiny handful of store-bought breads 
today can compare with the kind 
grandma used to make. . . Fluffy 
‘stage’ bread, one critic calls it. 

“Most of the flour in this country 
is ground from wheat. The high-pro- 
tein germ and bran between them 
contain at least 20 essential vitamins 
and minerals, perhaps more. You need 
them all for good health. The starchy 
part of the grain on the other hand, 
perhaps 82% of the whole, contains 
practically nothing but calories. And 
the starchy part is about all you get 
in ordinary white flour. . . . In the 
modern milling process, wheat is 
washed and cleaned and run through 
a series of great pulverizing steel 
rollers. The flour then is _ sifted 
through a silk ‘bolting’ cloth, and the 
darker, grainier bran and germ por- 
tions are screened out. This separa- 
tion process may be repeated for as 
many as 180 times. . . The nutri- 
tious bran and wheat-germ portions 
of the flour-—-called ‘shorts’ by the 
millers—are sold for livestock feed. 
. . . Why is flour bleached anyway? 
One reason is that, over the years, 
we, the people, have been bewitched, 
bothered and bludgeoned into desir- 
ing a dazzling whiteness in our bread 
even though there’s absolutely no nu- 
tritional basis for it. All food scien- 
tists agree with Dr. Anton J. Carlson 
of the University of Chicago: ‘It’s a 
social custom and biological stupidity.’ 
. . . Weevils and other insects don’t 
like bleached flour. Or plain white 
flour either. 
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“Bread may be actually stale and 


still be deceptively soft. Various 
classes of chemicals commonly used 
to turn the softening trick have kit- 
tenish trade names like Tween, Span, 
Myrj and Sta-Soft. Their down-to- 
earth job is to prevent the evapora- 
tion of water from the bread keep- 
ing it slightly water-logged and soft. 
The bread’s nutritive value mean- 
while may be slipping away so that 
you might as well be eating some 
slightly dampish cotton batting for 
all the good it does you. . . . Accord- 
ing to a recent Department of Agri- 
culture analysis the average bread 
has only 142% milk. And the beauty 
of it—for the baker—is that you, the 
consumer, can’t tell just by tasting it 
whether a bread has any milk in it. 
Like the daisies, bakers don’t usually 
tell either. If one does, he never speci- 
fies the exact amount he uses, so that 
you can’t know whether it’s a drop- 
let or a pint. The chances are that 
if he used any more than the barest 
minimum, he'd shout the amount from 
the rooftops. . . Still another ob- 
jection to our bread is the fact that 





much of it contains plaster of paris. 
Finely ground up, of course, but still 
plaster of paris, otherwise known as 
gypsum or calcium sulfate. 

“When you arrive at the final sum- 
ming up, our daily bread makes a 
low nutritional score indeed. The flour 
in it is poverty-stricken and partly 
‘on relief.’ It short-changes you on 
shortening and milk. And it’s full of 
dubious chemical tricks designed more 
to get you to plunk down your hard 
coin than to give you good nutrition. 

. . Even that gaudy wrapper does 
not do much except attract your eye. 
Bacteriologists say it’s not really so 
necessary as we may think for rea- 
sonable safety from germs. After all, 
bread, cakes, pies and other baked 
goods you buy at the local bakeshop 
aren't pre-wrapped. . . . I asked one 
professional gourmet what he thought 
of our daily bread and its palatabil- 
ity. He gave a horse-laugh and com- 
mented: ‘Shredded newspaper! Give 
me the blackest bread on the steppes 
of Russia before one single slice of 
that pale gravestone stuff.’ . . . The 
truth is that scandalously few Ameri- 
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cans of this generation have ever 
known real bread, so how can they 
make any comparison? But the in- 
dustry knows. And I, for one, am 
tired of the junk it is foisting upon 
us; I'm tired of being treated like a 
slightly backward moron. If the in- 
dustry can make real, honest-to- 
goodness bread—and it certainly can 

then for our health’s sake, let’s 
have it!” 

Pageant identifies the “I” in this 
article, which is called, “Bread: Our 
Phony Staff of Life,” as Michael Bak- 
alar. To The Northwestern Miller's 
inquiry, addressed to Pageant’s edi- 
tor, as to the further identity of Mr. 
Bakalar and his qualifications to 
speak with authority on the subject 
of bread there has been no reply. 
Pageant is published by Hillman Pe- 
riodicals, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. It is pocket-size. The com- 
pany publishes other magazines, ro- 
mantic and comic. Pageant is said to 
have a circulation of around half a 
million. 

e@®e8e 
“& %& & CORN IN KANSAS—Kan- 
sas farmers produced more corn than 
wheat during the last 62 years, ac- 
cording to C. J. Chandler, president 
of the First National Bank of 
Wichita. Compilation of these figures 
was started by the late C. Q. Chand- 
ler, father of C. J., when the former 
was the bank president. In the period 
1889 to 1950 corn production aver- 
aged 113,585,887 bu. a year and wheat 
production 112,623,984 bu. Corn was 
generally in the lead until 1920. Then 
wheat production moved forward. 
Last year’s corn production was 93,- 
188,000 bu. and wheat production 
178,060,000. 

@®ee 

Consumers Union gives sort of a 
grudging okay to cake mixes. It has 
tested 20 brands—gingerbread, white 
cake and devil’s food. “In the opinion 
of the home economists who sampled 
them for taste and other qualities,” 
says Consumer Reports, the Union 
mouthpiece, “none were as good as 
‘mother used to bake.’ However, the 
best of the mixes made cakes nearly 
as good as those obtained with 
Standard recipes.” Reports adds that 
“while they fall short of the best 
products of the baker's art,” ready 
mixes are time savers, they are work 
Savers and they are economical. 


eee 
WIND SCULPTURE 


Prairie wind molds 
wheat grass 
Into a rollicking sea, 
Forming waves into 
crescents, 


the ripening 


wide gold 
Washing over ceaselessly. 
Deftly it curves the lush grain under, 
Pressing with rhythmic motion, 
Shaping the endless acres of wheat 
Into a prairie ocean. 

Merle Fullmer 
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HIGH TAXES BOOST PRICES 

O recognition is given by our national gov- 
N ernment to the very real effect of high tax- 
ation on the price level. We do not recall ever 
having heard, or read of, an administration or 
other proponent of direct price controls admitting 
that the tremendous tax load which must be 
borne by all commodities and services has an im- 
portant bearing on prices. Yet there is no prod- 
uct—bread, clothing, cigarettes or whatever one 
might name—and no service, including labor, 
which could be sold today anywhere near as 
cheaply as a few years ago, simply because of fhe 
accumulation of taxes all along the line from the 
origin to final consumption. 

These taxes are assessed by the government at 
federal, state and local levels, and in most cases 
their accumulation amounts to more than any 
profit represented in the sale of an article. In 
many cases they amount to more than the basic 
price. The taxes are the result of the greatest 
and most extravagant spending binge in the his- 
tory of the world. They reflect the philosophy 
of government—or of a school of politics—voiced 
by Harry Hopkins in the early “new deal” days, 
to “tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and elect.” 

The chickens are coming home to roost. Any- 
one knows, as an individual, that expenditures 
cannot continually exceed available income with- 
out eventual disaster. Yet the administration per- 
sists in the policy, and the costs bring even higher 
prices. 

The amount of the tax bill is a substantia) 
factor in inflation. War expenditures and the 
current mobilization program will make the bill 
high under any circumstances, but a_ vast 
amount of tax money either is being wasted by 
extravagance or spent for non-military programs. 
Some of these latter are necessary, of course, 
but many of them are in the category of social 
experiments that should be modified or eliminat- 
ed in the current uncertain situation. 

It is dishonest for the adminstration to ignore 
these things in presenting its propaganda for 
direct price controls to the country. Such tactics 
are evidence that the desire to “control” is the 
dominant factor in the thinking of the adminstra- 
tion’s economic planners. 

The American people will make great sacrifices 
if such are necessary, but they should demand, 
in times like these, that every dollar they are 
being taxed is needed and is being wisely and 
honestly used. That is not the case at present, 
and the result is a lack of faith in the leadership 
we are getting from the government. 

No one ever ate a price tag, or clothed himself 
with one. It will take a more honest approach 
to inflation than a tough price control law to 
remedy our economic troubles. 


eee 
WHAT THE CONSUMER WANTS 


HE baker thinks he has found out through 

experience (often costly) what kind of bread 
the consumer wants. The nutritionist thinks he 
knows what the consumer ought to want, and 
since he is often a do-good crusader (usually with 
nothing to lose, though sometimes with some- 
thing to gain) he is prone to reach the dictatorial 
conclusion that what the consumer ought to have 
is actually what he wants. 

So goes the ancient argument. Perhaps there 
is only one final answer: Bread must always be 
as good as it can be made, and it must never be 
taken for granted that no further improvement is 
possible. Neither must it be assumed that what 
the consumer eats is what he really wants. The 
loaf on his table is there for a number of reasons, 
and not all of them have to do with whether he 
really likes it or not. True, the expression “want” 
in its economic sense is related to effective 
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demand, and effective demand, to the baker’s ear, 
is the tinkle of the cash register. He is likely, 
therefore, to measure consumer demand in terms 
of his balance sheet. But has he conclusively 
proved by this method that two loaves could not 
have been sold instead of one? 

The question about baker’s bread is not 
always asked by the idly curious or by the food 
crank. It is not always the querulous complaint 
of a sentimental soul who remembers the hot 
loaves in his mother’s kitchen. Sometimes the 
catechist is a man of wisdom and seasoned judg- 
ment. A current example is given us in paragraphs 
from an address by Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, who 
recently retired as commissioner of food and 
drugs after 44 years of distinguished government 
service. Quote: 

“Some time ago I had a visit from a group 
of bakers. Our talk naturally drifted to the 
matter of: emulsifiers in bread and to other 
subjects of importance to that great industry. I 
remarked that I wondered whether the time had 
not come for the bakers’ association to do some 
soul searching with the object of possibly reorient- 
ing their program. Were they right in trying to 
produce the whitest and most uniform loaf of 
bread possible, in the belief that that was what 
the consumer wanted? Was it possible that they 
had misinterpreted consumer desires? If the con- 
sumer reaction on bread means anything doesn't 
it mean that a growing proportion of the popula- 
tion is dissatisfied with what one consumer 
described as ‘cotton fluff wrapped up in a skin’? 





Solemn Words from 
a “Natural Foodist”’ 


Monitoring the public prints and the air 
waves for the Millers National Federation 
has brought to light some atrocious examples 
of the current epidemic of food-faddist 
attacks upon white flour and bread. Those 
who attended the recent annual meeting of 
the federation were regaled with the follow- 
ing sentences from a vitamin pitchman’s 
broadcast: “Instead of eating the food that 
Nature gave us as Nature meant it to be 
eaten, we live on a diet that has been boiled, 
broiled, fried, roasted, toasted, baked, 
burned, steamed, stewed, smashed, inciner- 
ated, cremated and embalmed. . . . Twenty 
to 50% of your diet is white flour and its 
products. . . . Strip the husk containing the 
vitamins (from the golden grain of wheat). 
Take out the embryo containing the rest of 
the vitamins and minerals. You live on the 
starch that is left. The vitamins and miner- 
als go into feed for your cattle and your 
hogs. . . . Go to the fair and have a look at 
the hogs. They’re big and healthy, and they 
win blue ribbons. Then look at the guy that 
raised them. He has rheumatism, high blood 
pressure, diabetes, one foot in the grave, 
the other on a banana peel. There’s not a 
blue ribbon in a carload.” It is not enough 
for millers and bakers merely to be able to 
recognize the hogwash in such radio enter- 
tainment. Much more important is knowing 
what it is that pollutes the ether—and then 
doing something about it. 
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I cited the growing popularity of breads and rolls 
that feature the use of unbleached flour and na- 
tural food shortenings. 

“I wondered whether there was any real reason 
today for believing that the average housewife 
wants the completely white product to be attained 
only by the use of bleached flour; whether there 
was anything normally repulsive to the house- 
wife in the natural creamy color of unbleached 
flour; whether there was any serious objection 
because different batches of flour differ in degree 
of color. Isn’t it about time to re-evaluate what 
the consumer wants and then to give it to her? 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I am a chemist and 
I know that many of the products of the chemical 
industry do vastly improve the nutritive value 
and palatability of foods. I note that the label 
of a very popular brand of rolls made with un- 
bleached flour carries a sodium proprionate declar- 
ation. This suggests that the consumer is not 
necessarily offended by the use of a chemital that 
serves a useful purpose and is wholly without 
public health significance. 

“But isn't it about time for the food industry, 
whether it be the baking industry or any other 
industry, to begin to consider and evaluate what 
the corisumer really desires and get back to first 
principles so far as it is possible to do so, and 
at the same time to use every means at its dis- 
posal, by education and by advertising, to offset 
the propaganda of nutritional quacks who actually 
are trying to sell something but who have con- 
vinced the radio public at least that they are the 
only ones who stand between the nation and 
nutritional disaster? 

“To sum up, it seems to me there are four 
jobs the food industry ought to undertake with- 
out delay: 

“(1) It should reexamine present ideas as to 
what consumers want, and find out what they 
really do want. 

“(2) It should revise, where necessary, its 
production practices to meet consumer demand. 

“(3) It should take steps to maintain con- 
sumer confidence in the American food supply by 
an educational campaign to counteract the false 
teachings of nutritional quacks. 

“(4) It should support sound legislation to pre- 
vent the use in foods of chemicals untested for 
safety or serving no definitely useful purpose.” 

Advice such as this deserves sober attention 
no matter who speaks. And when the source from 
which it comes is a man who has spent a lifetime 
guarding the public’s food welfare it commands a 
preferred spot on the industry agenda. 


eee 
PAGEANT MAKES A SPECTACLE 


N the page opposite this one are some ex- 

cerpts from an article published in the July 
number of Pageant, a digest-size magazine of 
which no one in this office seems ever to have 
heard until now, although the volume number 
is seven and the circulation is claimed to be 
around half a million. 

The article is one of the current crop of 
crackpot outbursts against enriched flour and 
bread. The author is identified by no more than 
his name, which does not yield any who's-who 
information by way of background and authority 
to speak. 

Objectionable expressions of opinion and 
obvious mis-statements abound in the article, 
which is one of the most reckless and violent 
we have ever seen. We make no attempt to re- 
tort or to rebut. That is the job of responsible 
spokesmen within the industries which are at- 
tacked. When they speak we shall print. Too 
often, in the past, there has been an inclination to 
say nothing in reply. Dignified silence was relied 
upon as the best defense. But to food crackpots 
and their multitudes of followers silence is con- 
sent—more than that, it is confession. 
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Changes in Price 
Regulations Sought 
by Food Processors 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Top executives of leading manu- 
facturers of food and grocery prod- 
ucts gathered recently at the Green- 
brier for the 1951 midyear meeting 
of Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc. The executives discussed the 
problems of operating under a de- 
fense economy. 

At the opening session, represen- 
tatives of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation said that it is the intention of 
OPS to interfere as little as possible 
with the normal conduct of business 
and the tradition of free enterprise, 
but that businessmen must be pre- 
pared to accept controls as their con- 
tribution to the defense program. 
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Those attending the session had 
many questions to put to the OPS 
representatives regarding the specific 
problems which regulations of the 
agency have imposed on their opera- 
tions. Certain amendments to existing 
regulations are needed to relieve in- 
equities which controls have intro- 
duced, it was noted. 

Some indication was given that re- 
lief may be forthcoming on two of 
these problems. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, OPS may modify its pol- 
icy of prohibiting the addition of lo- 
cal trucking expense to the net cost 
on which the mark-up on merchandise 
is calculated. Furthermore, it was un- 
derstood that an amendment permit- 
ting normal practices in the handling 
of promotional offers was in the mak- 
ing. 

The food and grocery manufactur- 
ers recognize the need for a limited 
extension of price controls in view of 





DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. prapip city, s. D. 


the existing emergency, but they take 
the position that such controls should 
apply to all costs that affect the final 
price of goods and services. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNCAN HINES CAKE MIX 
LINE TO ENTER MARKET 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Supported by ag- 
gressive advertising and promotion, 
Dunéan..Hines Cake Mixes will hit 
the market this month, it has been 
announced by J. Allan Mactier, man- 
ager, Duncan Hines Division, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha., and Roy H. Park, president of 
Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca. 

The cake mixes, offered in a Devils 
Food Mix and in a 3-Star Mix for 
white, yellow or spice cake, are be- 
ing marketed by Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. under franchise by 
Hines-Park Foods. Packages follow 
the general red, white and blue motif 
and label design of the Duncan Hines 
line. 

Pointing out that a special divi- 
sion has been set up by Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills to merchandise 
Duncan Hines Cake Mixes, Mr. Mac- 
tier said, “We feel honored to have 
been selected by Duncan Hines to in- 
troduce these new cake mixes to the 
entire U.S.” 

The Duncan Hines Division of the 
Omaha milling firm has the license 
for exclusive sale in the U.S. of cake 
mixes under the Duncan Hines label. 
Regular trade channels of distribu- 
tion are being used. Mr. Mactier also 
announced that his firm has complet- 
ed plans for an intensive promotional 
program to introduce the new prod- 
ucts. 

BREAD S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR PIER PROJECT 

MOBILE, ALA. The Alabama 
State Docks has made application 
for a permit to construct a pier and 
dredge a slip for a $2 million grain 
elevator, which now is about half 
finished. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM HEAD ANNOUNCES 
COMMITTEE ADDITIONS 
NEW ULM, MINN.—C. R. Veeck, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., president of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
has announced additions to two of 
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Keith D. Tovey 


JOINS AIB—Another former U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration of- 
ficial, Keith D. Tovey of Chicago, 
recently joined the staff of the de- 
partment of bakery sanitation and 
safety of the American Institute of 
Baking. The department’s sanitation 
inspection training program now has 
five former FDA officials. At the 
University of Idaho and at North 
Carolina State College Mr. Tovey 
devoted much of his study to soil 
technology, with emphasis on grains 
and grain crops. He has had a total 
of nine years of active inspection 
service. 





the association's committees for the 
coming year. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, has 
accepted appointment to the re- 
search committee. Prof. John M. 
MacKenzie, University of Minnesota, 
is chairman of this group. 

Dr. Glenn A. Slocum, Food and 
Drug Administration, Federal Securi- 
ty Agency, has been named as liaison 
representative for FDA to serve with 
the sanitation committee of the AOM. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, 


MINN. 











TIP 


AMERICAN FEED CO. 
2285 Light St. 
Bronx 66, N. ¥. 








VALUABLE eae prices paid for FLOUR, 


FEED, CONFECTIONERY or 
BAKERY PRODUCTS that are 

é damaged, condemned, salvaged or on 
inventory sale—any quantity 

Write e Wire @ Phone ¢ 

for rapid and complete transaction 








Tel.—Fairbanks 4-8760 
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WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 


High 
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Million Bakers of 
America Literature 


Pieces Distributed 


CHICAGO—More than one million 
pieces of literature produced by the 
Bakers of America Program have 
been ordered for distribution to con- 
sumers in the first four months of 
1951, Walter H. Hopkins, program 
director, reports. 

Greatest distribution is of the 
Good Housekeeping Sandwich Man- 
ual, printed originally in 1950, but 
reordered to the extent of a half 
million copies thus far in 1951. 

Next in attention is the booklet 
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“Let’s Look Into Enriched Bread,” 
printed in connéction with the tenth 
anniversary of enrichment campaign. 
Program members have ordered more 
than 60,000 copies of this publication, 
and an additional 50,000 has been re- 
quested by doctors, home economists, 
teachers and others. 

Reprints of the Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program's two-page, consumer 
bread enrichment advertisement have 
been ordered by the thousands, by 
bakers and by doctors, teachers and 
nutritionists. Copies of the special 
advertisements aimed at high school 
students, teachers and coaches, also 
have been ordered in quantity. 

There has been a steady increase 


o 
ve 
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in the demand for reprints of the 
product advertisements — apple pie, 
cake and sandwich ads which have 
appeared or will be appearing in na- 
tional media in the near future, Mr. 
Hopkins said. 

“Greater attention given to the 
Bakers of America Program mate- 
rial is significant indication of the 
growing interest of bakers in capi- 
talizing on the national advertising 
and promotional program,” Mr. Hop- 
kins said. “More and more bakers 
are realizing the tremendous sales 
potential involved in coordinating lo- 
cal advertising and promotional work 
with the national program. 

“And in addition, bakers are getting 


AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 


“Down by the Old Mill Stream... .”* 


The old community grist mill of yesteryear is a far cry from today's great cen- 
tralized mills that send a wide variety of fine flours to every part of the country. 
Along the way, many of these special flours need the help of protective packag- 
ing papers to preserve their wholesome goodness . . . papers of the type Riegel 
has carefully developed for this growing industry. 


There are many other Riegel Papers for almost any packaging need . . . papers 
that are now serving the sales leaders in many different fields... attractive papers 
you can depend on for economy and production efficiency. We are constantly 
developing even more varieties, in spite of present conditions, for companies 
who join us in planning for the future. Write us now for information. 


Riegel Paper Corporation 


a ne 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


*Permission Forster Music Publisher, Inc., Copyright owner 
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a growing benefit from the collateral 
activity of others. The peanut butter 
promotion, for example, will incorpo- 
rate the efforts of a large number 
of manufacturers and thousands of 
grocers. To date, more than 100,000 
posters, using the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program’s peanut butter artwork, 
have been ordered for point of sale 
display, and more orders are expect- 
ed in the near future.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 
MOVES TO NEW PLANT 


CINCINNATI—The Kirk & Blum 
Mfg. Co., producers of ovens and 
dust and fume control systems for 
the baking and other industries, is 
now located in its new plant here, 
containing 120,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space on one floor, thus combining 
its facilities, which previously were 
in five separate locations. The new 
plant at 3120 Forrer St., is on an 
eight-acre plot, to permit future en- 
largement of the brick and glass 
structure. 

Facilities include overhead crane 
handling systems, a truck loading 
dock, first-aid station, both exterior 
and interior railroad sidings and am- 
ple parking space. The firm employs 
more than 300 mechanics and other 
personnel, and their average length 
of service exceeds 12% years. 

The company was organized 44 
years ago by the late Sylvester W. 
Kirk and Richard J. Blum, and was 
incorporated in 1923 to permit execu- 
tives and key employees to acquire 
stock in the concern. Richard J. 
Blum, Jr., became president in 1948, 
and other company officers are W. R. 
Meuttman, vice president in charge 
of sales; C. F. Wulff, vice president 
in charge of production; O. F. Ten- 
oever, treasurer; E. A. Vogel, secre- 
tary, and F. G. Weber, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
TOUR GENERAL MILLS 


LOS ANGELES—An all-time at- 
tendance record was set by the 
Master Bakers Retail Association of 
Los Angeles County recently when 
nearly 300 bakers and their wives 
were guests of General Mills, Inc. 
The highlight of the program was 
the tour through the company’s local 
mill. 

After a buffet dinner, the meeting 
of the bakers’ association was opened 
by Herb Schindler, president. Claude 
Farr, GMI area sales manager, wel- 
comed the mill’s guests. 

Features of the mill were described 
by Howard Herron, general sales 
manager for the West Coast. A suc- 
tion system, which is said to help 
overcome the problem of insect in- 
festation, was explained. Hermiston 
Hale of the service department in 
GMI’s San Francisco office, presided 
over a question and answer period. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASBE CHAPTER ELECTS 
PORTLAND, ORE.—William Allen, 
Davidson Baking Co., was elected 
president of the Oregon Chapter, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, and took office during May. 
Other officers include Howard G. 
Lightner, Ann Palmer Bakeries, first 
vice president and William O’Brien, 
Fleischmann Yeast Co., second vice 
president. Roger Williams, Cherry 
City Baking Co. Salem, was 
named secretary-manager of the 
group for the 27th consecutive term. 
Retiring president Ralph Wittenberg, 
Grandma Cookie Co., becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
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Me. ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 










minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 





choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


Sales representation in: 
JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
| FORT WAYNE—INDIANA 
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Why are RODNEY flours so well re- 
spected in the baking industry? Simply 


because this company has set itself a 





quality goal and, guided by this ideal, 
is striving always to produce a prod- 
uct which will achieve the best in bak- 
ing results. Experience has taught many 
bakers that RODNEY quality is always 
at the top day after day without fail. 
If you switch to RODNEY flours, you 


too will be convinced by this consist- 





ently excellent baking performance. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 38 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making cakes by the sing- 
le stage mixing method, less baking 
powder must be used. 

2. Corn starch is used in some 
sponge cake formulas, replacing part 
of the flour, in order to produce a 
cake that will have greater volume 
and be more tender. 

3. When an excess of diastatic 
malt is used in a bread dough, the 
dough will become stiff and tough 
during the fermentation period, mak- 
ing it very difficult to handle through 
the machines. 

4. Meringues and kisses should be 
baked at a temperature of 325° F. 

5. The best procedure to use when 
adding shortening to a bread dough 
is to add it after the flour has been 
mixed in for a short time. 

6. Crust soakage in.oven filled pies 
can be reduced by making the shells 
a day ahead and allowing them to 
dry out somewhat before filling them 

7. In formulas calling for invert 
syrup, glucose can be used to replace 
it without affecting the products. 

8. When using a new flour for 
bread doughs, more salt should be 
used than when using a properly 
aged flour. 

9. It is recommended that pans used 
for the baking of puff paste products 
be wetted with water before placing 
the dough on them. 

10. When pecan rolls pop up in 
the center during baking, the dough 
should be rolled up tighter or the 
rolls placed closer together in the 
pans. 

11. When making brake bread, the 
doughs should be taken on the young 
side to obtain the best flavor. 

12. Whole milk powder contains 
about 38% lactose (milk sugar). 

13. Arrowroot is a starch made 
from the roots of the arrowroot plant 

14. Sour cream butter is used in 
making cakes instead of sweet cream 
butter because the color of this type 
of butter is a deeper yellow, there- 
by improving the appearance of the 
cakes 

15. In order to neutralize 1 oz. 
soda, about 4 oz. cream of tartar 
should be used 

16. When making the heavy type 
of rye bread, the best results are 
obtained by mixing the dough in a 
high type speed mixer. 


eed 
BAKER DEMONSTRATES CAKE 
DECORATING IN CHURCH 


WAUSAU, WIS.—Viggo Nielsen, 
Merrill, Wis., retail baker, staged a 
cake-decorating demonstration before 
the Wausau First Presbyterian 
Church. He decorated 10 cakes to 
demonstrate the intricacies and art 
required by the baker in the task. 
Among the motifs demonstrated were 
roses, carnations and yellow daisies; 
an old-fashioned basket with flowers; 
a wedding cake, and a stork-cake. 
One of the cakes was presented as a 
door prize, with the others sold to 
raise funds for the women’s group 
at the church. 





17. It is permissible to use 5% 
rice flour or corn flour in making 
white bread. 


18. Green colored waxed or cello- 


phane wrappers on cookies or cakes 
retard rancidity. 

19. Lemon pie filling when placed 
in larger containers to cool will turn 
watery and runny if not stirred and 
cooled rapidly. 

20. Cream of tartar is used in 
puff paste in order to give it greater 
volume due to the carbon dioxide gas 
produced by it. 

“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PAPER RELEASED BY ASBE 

CHICAGO—The second in a series 
of three papers dealing with modern 
management by Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., past 
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president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, has been released 
to the membership. The second paper 
deals with the subject of proper selec- 
tion of employees. This is an 8-page 
bulletin, which includes a discussion 
of six techniques for selection of em- 
ployees, including the job description, 
a specification sheet, a specimen ap- 
plication for employment, and an in- 
terview rating form. Copies of this 8- 
page bulletin may be obtained on re- 
quest to the secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
if a 6¢ stamped addressed long enve- 
lope is enclosed. 





ASK THE 


BROLITE MAN 


ABOUT oo cecescccsvcccses 
INCREASING THE SALES 
OF YOUR WHITE BREAD 






ASK 


THE 
BROLITE MAN 


ABOUT... .ccccccccccccees 
“NATURAL” FRESHNESS 
“NATURAL” FLAVOR 
“NATURAL” GOODNESS 


ASK THE 
BROLITE MAN 





BROLITE COMPANY 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y." 
621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif, 


4128 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 


518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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Education and Acceptance .. . 





A Winning Team for the Bak 


HEN Doak S. Campbell, 
WW rresiaent advised the South- 

ern Bakers Assn. in late 1950 
that Florida State University in Tal- 
lahassee would establish a full four- 
year college course for the education 
and training of men and women for 
the baking industry, it marked the 
realization of a hope and dream of 


5 


By Dr. L. A. Rumsey 
Florida State University 


many years standing in the baking 
industry. 

The need for well educated, well 
trained young people to take their 
place in the baking business and earn 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short 
notural enzyme prep 





Milling Company to designate its 
ation for whitening the dough. 


“Wy tase is doing a good job for 


us—our bread business shows an 


increase of 15% over last year 


and bread is scoring high in 


quality.” - + SO reports a we 
known eastern baker. Like this : 
gentleman, bakers everywhere ™ 


have found that Wytase in che 


their right to its opportunities and 
executive responsibilities has long 
been recognized. That need was nev- 
er more keenly felt than during the 
last few years. The size and complex- 


‘Lik, WHITE BREAD 
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ing Industry 


ity of modern bakery operation and 
management has become so great that 
competent executives must have a 
wide background of general knowl- 
edge, in addition to a thorough train- 
ing in the principles and specialized 
skills on which successful bakery 
management depends. 

We need men and women capable 
of bringing the human element of 
production and sales up to and above 
the requirements of modern mechani- 
cal equipment. The continuing need 
of the baking industry should be many 
times greater than the number of 
qualified graduates who seek to prove 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The present pro- 
gram of the Department of Baking 
Science and Management, Florida 
State University, culminates many 
years of effort and cooperation on the 
part of baking industry notables and 
various educational institutions to in- 
stitute an efficient system of higher 
education in the baking industry in 
the Southeast. Dr. Rumsey, now head 
of this school, has served the indus- 
try for many years. Immediately 
prior to his appointment as head of 
the school early this year, he was one 
of the executive partners in Rumsey- 
Perkins, Inc., Chicago. 





their worthiness to fill 
awaiting them. 

And now, we see one of our great 
universities establishing a_ special 
school of baking to help serve the 
educational needs of this great food 
industry. 

Tribute Paid to SBA 

It remained for the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn, its officers and executives, 
to accomplish this forward step in 
teaming up education and the baking 
incustry. For many years they had 
worked toward this end with cour- 
age and persistence, refusing to be 
satisfied with anything less than a 
comprehensive educational program 
So, when Florida State University’s 
President Campbell, with characteris- 
tic dispatch, undertook to implement 
their plan at once, it marked another 
milestone in baking industry prog- 
ress. This is the first comprehensive, 
full-scale college course in Baking 
Science and Management to be of- 
fered in this country. 

Now that the Southern Bakers 
Assn. is teamed up with the univer- 
sity, both must follow through in 
their respective responsibilities for 
the four-year program of instruction 
and training. 

The university supplies the required 
buildings, the facilities for instruction 
and practical operation, with an ex- 
perienced, competent teaching staff. 

The bakers and allied trades are 
committed to continued assistance 
in interesting prospective students in 
the fields of baking, and by helping 
many of them financially to realize 
their ambition for a college education, 
and finally, to welcome those who 
have demonstrated their competency 
into the industry where they may de- 
velop their talents for leadership. 

Through its board of trustees, the 
SBA is now establishing a scholarship 
fund of large proportions that will in- 
sure worthy, well-qualified young peo- 
ple of an opportunity to complete 
their college training, while special- 
izing for the baking industry, and to 


the places 
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L. A. Rumsey 


rraduate with a degree of Bachelor 

Those graduates will find 
meny opportunities for preferred em- 
ployment and advancement awaiting 
them in the industry. 


of Science 


Interest, Support Noted 

rhe enthusiastic interest and support 
of bakers and allied trades in this new 
educational program in a few short 
months have gone far beyond the lim- 
its of the southern states; in fact, the 
plan and program for the new Florida 
State University School of Baking 
has met with national approbation. 
The news has spread so far and fast, 
thanks to the trade press, that letters 

even visitors, are now coming from 
foreign countries 

It is truly an exciting opportunity, 
for young men and women who want 
to enter the baking industry and 
make it their life’s work, to find in 
one location the basic education in 
baking science and technology, the 
principles of bakery operation, bakery 
sales, and bakery administration, a 
training in actual shop production, 
and withal, a liberal education to help 
prepare them for the responsibilities 
of good citizenship. Already hundreds 
of letters of inquiry are coming from 
hopeful students from every state, 
with many applications for scholar- 
ships. The students are now enrolling 
for entrance during the summer 
school, and for the September, 1951, 
classes 

A number of scholarships has been 
awarded on the basis of the appli- 
cant’s high school record, good char- 
acter, and personal needs, with more 
iwards to follow. The awarding of 
these scholarships is according to the 


board of trustees, scholarship fund 
statement of purpose: “To assist 
worthy young people in preparing 


themselves for good citizenship, with 
training for positions of responsibility 
and trust in the baking business.” 
Four courses of study are being set 
up to meet the needs of those who 
want to prepare themselves for dif- 
ferent fields within baking. These in- 
clude: 
@. Baking chemist and technologist 
@ Bakery production superintendent 
@ Bakery sales management 
@ Administrative management 
Various courses in mathematics, 
the sciences, economics, marketing 
and business administration will con- 
tribute specialized information to the 
student who majors in the School of 
Baking Science and Management. 
The experimental baking laboratory 
and commercial bakeshop training in 
nearly every type of baked products 
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will follow the general plan of bak- 
ing school work, but extends over the 
entire four years, with an opportunity 
for thorough study and practical ap- 
plication of sound principles to mod- 
ern bakery operation and manage- 
ment. 

Summer employment, or part time 
work, may also be arranged and cred- 
ited, in a number of commercial bak- 
eries where management cooperates 
with the training of students. 

The first, or introductory course, in 
baking was offered with the begin- 
ning of the second semester in Feb- 
ruary, 1951, and other baking courses 


will be ready for incoming students 
in the summer school and September 
classes. 

Plans are drawn, and equipment or- 
dered for installation in an experi- 
mental baking laboratory, and for an 
operating bakeshop. These two units, 
in temporary quarters, will later be 
merged with the complete facilities 
planned for the new building which is 
to house the School of Baking and 
the School of Restaurant and Hotel 
Management jointly. 

Inquiries concerning entrance re- 
quirements, courses offered, and 
scholarships available, should be ad- 
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dressed to Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Depart- 
ment of Baking Science and Manage- 
ment, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ARKANSAS FIRM OPENS 

LITTLE ROCK — Formal opening 

of the $150,000 plant of the North 
Little Rock Grain Dryer & Storage 
Co. was held June 3. The firm was 
organized last year to serve farmers 
who wanted to switch from cotton to 
feed grains. The plant has space in 
10 bins for 150,000 bu. grain and dry- 
ing capacity is from 1,200 to 3,000 
bu. an hour. 








THE MERCK FREE LIBRARY OF 
RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CELEBRATING 


THE 













































Above: DEBORAH KERR—Star of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Quo Vadis. 

Right: DANE CLARK—Well-known motion- 
picture star. 


Dramatic shows and timely spots on ready-to-use 
transcriptions — specially prepared for the use 
of bakers in their own advertising 


Upper left: MARGARET O’BRIEN—Popular 
child actress who has swept to stardom. 
Above: FREDRIC MARCH—Famous star of 
Stage and screen. 








“ay MERCK & CO., Inc: 
j Manufacturing Chemists 
KW RAHWAY, 

In Canada; MERCK & CO. Limited - Montreal 






NEW JERSEY 


It would be difficult to name four more 
popular guest stars to feature on your 
radio program than Margaret O’Brien— 
Fredric March—Deborah Kerr—Dane 
Clark. Usually, you would have to pay a 
high fee for their services. But the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions on En- 
richment brings them to you without charge, 
on a nonexclusive basis. This Library is 
exceptionally complete. It includes—on 
ready-to-use records—a 15-minute dra- 
matic show—S-minute documentary seg- 
ments—3-minute segments—and 20-sec- 
ond to I-minute spots. In addition, it 
contains scripts on Enrichment for all types 
of live shows. No matter what kind of 
radio program you sponsor, you will find 
a wealth of material from which to choose. 


FREE 12-PAGE BROCHURE GIVES 


FULL DETAILS 


Our illustrated 12-page brochure Cavalcade of 
Enrichment describes every record in the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions. It also contains 
practical suggestions on publicity, point-of-sale 
material, and other ways of enhancing the pres- 
tige of your company in connection with the 
10th Anniversary of Enrichment. 






aaMea, Mia: FREE: 
5 Peek | 





THIS LIBRARY OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS IS YOURS 


Without Ulage 


WRITE TODAY FOR BROCHURE 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Rahway, N. J. 


Please send brochure Cavalcade of Enrich- 





Dept. AB-7 
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Fleet Maintenance During the National Emergency 


Now Is the Time to Concentrate Every Effort on Insuring a Long Life for Every Bakery Truck 


By H. O. Mathews 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Back in the days of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the Little Corporal once re- 
marked that his armies traveled on 
their stomachs. And although this 
was only a figurative statement, it 
certainly was true that they trav- 
eled almost entirely on foot. 

Today, in 20th century America, 
our armies travel on rubber-tired 
wheels—particularly that amazing 
home-front industrial army that has 


given this country the greatest pro- 
duction and distribution system the 
world has even seen. 

It’s hardly necessary, therefore, 
to tell you gentlemen that any de- 
crease in the efficiency of truck trans- 
portation and distribution would be a 


direct and serious blow to our na- 
tional defense effort—in addition to 
imposing a heavy (and evergrowing) 
burden of expense on operating costs. 

After all, you and I have been 
through this mill before. And though 
we pray that the present “emergency” 











W., Consumers will 


Reach for “6% Bread’’! 


Actual tests show that consumers pre- 
fer bread containing 6% nonfat milk 
solids. Given the choice, they natur- 
ally reach for the bread which they 
know is more nutritious, finer-fla- 
vored and more appealing in aroma 
and appearance. Home-makers recog- 
nize the superior nutritional qualities 
of bread made with nonfat milk solids, 


When you use 6% nonfat dry milk 
solids in your loaf, you can say on 
your label] and in your advertising 
that “each pound contains the nonfat 
milk solids of seven ounces of milk.” 
That will give you a powerful mer- 


chandising advantage in view of the 
advertising in Good Housekeeping 
magazine which suggests that custo- 
mers look for those words. Capitalize 
on the “6%” formula and you will sell 
more bread—better bread—to more 
people. 


Your dry milk salesman will gladly 
give you these Institute publications 
— “Sales Slants for the Baker”, which 
wontains the proof by actual tests, and 
Bulletin 190 that tells how to adver- 
tise and increase sales with bread 
made with 6% or more nonfat milk 
solids. 


MrrK SODTDIS 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


will grow no worse, we are pretty cer- 
tain that it will grow no better for 
several years to come. In other words, 
we know now is the time—while 
there still is time—to concentrate 
every effort on insuring maximum 
economy of operation and maximum 
life for every vehicle for which we 
are responsible. 


Necessary Operating Expense 

Fleet maintenance is a necessary 
operating expense of any business en- 
gaged, as you are, in the distribution 
of its products. Good fleet mainte- 
nance based on a carefully developed 
program, properly administered, is 
usually less expensive than what we 





EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the most 
critical problems facing bakers dur- 
ing the national emergency is that of 
keeping their fleets of trucks in tip- 
top shape as supplies of rubber, met- 
als and other materials grow scarce. 
Ways to keep ’em moving during the 
emergency were outlined recently by 
H. O. Mathews, transportation man- 
ager, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, in a talk at the recent annual 
convention of the Texas Bakers Assn. 
The accompanying article is the es- 
sential text of his remarks. 





call “breakdown maintenance.” We 
have tried both, not by choice, but 
rather because of the lack of proper 
planning, and our results prove that 
statement. 

The remarks and suggestions which 
follow are based on the writer’s ex- 
perience with fleets in several types 
of business and information accumu- 
lated from association with other 
fleet operators in contacts made 
through trade associations and engi- 
neering societies. 

Since the automotive industry was 
one of the first selected for regula- 
tion as to prices and production dur- 
ing the present emergency, it can be 
expected that it will continue to re- 
ceive the attention of all government 
agencies that are at all concerned 
with any part of it. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that all owners and operators 
of any kind of motor vehicles should 
be concerned about the maintenance 
of their automotive equipment so 
that their business will be least af- 
fected by the rules made by these 
regulatory bodies. 

Let us assume for the purposes of 
this discussion that your vehicle re- 
placement for 1951 is either complete 
or that the vehicles you have pur- 
chased will be delivered without any 
serious delay. We can, therefore, start 
with a fleet which is as modern in 
design as would be found in normal 
practice. Perhaps some replacement 
programs have been accelerated to 
the extent that a sizable reduction in 
the availability of equipment in 1952 
will not be a hardship insofar as main- 
tenance is concerned. But what about 
1953 and later years, should the emer- 
gency continue as long as some peo- 
ple think it will? 

What about fuel economy and re- 
duced quality of fuel? What about 
tire replacement and repairs? What 
about replacement parts and non- 
functional parts required due to acci- 
dents? What about protecting the 
finish to eliminate the need of re- 
painting? All these items of mainte- 
nance are affected by present regula- 
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A Tradition Quality 
Upheld Since 1776 


Drum, fife and bugle—symbol of early American adherence 
to high principles and indomitable will. 

The Shellabarger crest seal has also become a symbol 
throughout the baking industry of high principles in 
flour milling. At Shellabarger, there can be no compromise 
with quality, no relaxing of rigid specifications that 
assure you of outstanding bakery performance. 

The Shellabarger tradition of quality, upheld since 
1776, is jealously guarded to give you a flour upon which you 
may depend for unfailing quality results. 


QHELLABARGER’S. Inc. 
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PEACOCK 





BIG “6” 





GOLDEN BELT 





PANCRUST 





WONDERSACK 





DOUGHBUSTER 








SALINA, KANSAS 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Hrrad 19 the 
‘Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


mtelels 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


‘In the Heart of Kansas” 
ita allic ha. <elatiels 





DOUGLAS Helps Mill Operators STOP INFESTATION 
and HIGH FRAGMENT COUNT! 


W. F. DANIELS 
Mill Superintendent, 
Graham Mill and Elevator Co. 
raham, Texas 


Mr. Daniels Says—“Today with the penalties result- 
ing from insect infestation, it’s almost mandatory for every mill operator... 
to attack these profit robbers ...Tetraspot and Special Mill Spray have_ 
aided us materially ...We plan on continuing to use both products and 
can heartily recommend them to other millers.” 


NOW ... AT LOW COST... YOU TOO, CAN 
RID YOUR PLANT OF ALL INSECTS... with 


&h Douglas 


Protect your profits! Stop insect infestation 
and high fragment count wi 
Dougles :—Tetraspot, 
proof spot fumigant that helps contro! insects 
in your flour and feed mills, bakery or food 


a 
processing plant and Douglas Special Mill 
Spray, the time-tested, safe contact insect 
killer. You'll find they're longer lasting, harm- 
less to foodstuffs, leave no taste, odor or 
stain. Try them in your plant! 


Douglas Chemical and Supply Co., Inc 
620 E. 16th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Send me booklet: “How to Handle Grains for More Profits.” 


tions or others which are planned for 
the future. 
Fuel Economy 

Fuel economy in fleet operation is 
always important but it takes on 
greater importance during this na- 
tional emergency. Oil companies are 
being forced to reduce the amount of 
tetraethyl lead in their gasolines 
which results in a lower octane fuel. 
Good economy can be obtained with 
this lower octane fuel but adjust- 
ments are required such as changes 
in carburetor jets, changes in engine 
timing, changes in fuel pump pres- 
sure, etc. In other words, preventive 
maintenance adjustments are re- 
quired. The important thing is that 
these adjustments should be made 
by a qualified mechanic instead of the 
ordinary garageman or helper so often 
assigned to this important work. 

In this connection, service man- 
agers of authorized dealers are con- 
tinually receiving instructions for 
methods of improving economy on 
their particular make of vehicles 
The worst trouble we have experi- 
enced in using this type maintenance 
service—and we use it in all 48 states 
—is that the service manager nor- 
mally thinks first about the profit 
and second about the service the cus- 
tomer really needs. This should not 
be taken to indicate that all mainte- 
nance should be performed in your 
own shops but rather that dealers’ 
service stations should be carefully 
selected and a complete understand- 
ing reached as to the service required 
and the price to be paid. 

Whether the adjustments for maxi- 
mum fuel economy are made by com- 
pany mechanics or in a dealer’s serv- 
ice station, the fleet supervisor is 
obligated to know what is required 
and how the changes can be made to 
take full advantage of the changes 
in fuel specifications. 

No fleet owner should ever be en- 
tirely satisfied with gasoline mileage. 

Records to indicate the results by 
individual vehicle are expensive and 
are not normally recommended for 
vehicles in multi-stop operations. The 
period we are now in may make it 
necessary to install such records to 
effect maximum fuel conservation. 
This suggestion is made to recognize 
that fuel economy is controlled to a 
large extent by the driver. To prove 
this, it is only necessary to exchange 
vehicles on similar routes, checking 
the gasoline mileage before and after 
the change. 

The point is: do not blame the 
maintenance man for ail the results. 
The fleet supervisor normally has no 
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control over the driver and can only 
recommend what he thinks would im- 
prove the operating results insofar 
as driving is concerned. There is one 
important appeal to the driver which 
should not be overlooked. That is 
that whatever helps the company 
vehicle will also be beneficial to his 
personal car. Since the individual will 
also be affected by many of these 
regulations, this appeal can be more 
successfully used during an emer- 
gency than in normal times. 

To review the fuel problems, it is 
suggested that the following items 
receive attention: 

1. Keep the maintenance personnel 
informed of the latest changes in fuel 
specifications. 

2. Check dealers’ service stations 
when used, to be sure that they know 
what adjustments are required and 
that the work is performed. 

3. Establish some plan of recording 
gasoline mileage and follow up on 
the results. 

4. Check with the driver to effect 
improvements. 

5. Keep the drivers informed of the 
results. 

Tires and Tire Repairs 

Tires and tire repairs do not repre- 
sent a large percentage of the total 
operating cost but the operation of 
the fleet during this emergency is 
probably as dependent upon proper 
tire maintenance as any other single 
item of cost. Many sizes of tires are 
difficult to obtain at the present time, 
and it appears that rationing of some 
type will be required to assure supply 
to industries of this type and to pre- 
vent maldistribution of limited sup- 
plies. If any fleet operator expects 
to continue purchasing tires as need- 
ed he is due for a surprise; in fact, 
he has probably already had one! 

Since the shortage of tires appears 
to be with us for the duration, the 
care and maintenance of those on the 
wheels becomes most important. Your 
tire supplier has available to him 
through his manufacturer data on 
proper care and maintenance which 
is available to every operator. Many 
fleet operators think that they are 
smarter than the tire serviceman. Air 
pressures which are different than 
those recommended are being speci- 
fied and treadwear before recapping 
has received too little attention, both 
of which have resulted in abnormal 
tire wear and expense. 

We follow a simple practice with 
regard to tires. Our purchases are 
made and our service instructions 
received from tire manufacturers who 
have tire mileage contracts with bus 
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Left to right, they are: Charles Copeland, Copeland Baking Co., Ada, presi- 
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companies. These contracts are not 
for experimental purposes. They are 
entered into for profit. Therefore, it 
is necessary for the tire company to 
obtain maximum mileage at all times. 
Large over-the-road trucking com- 
panies follow the same practices with 
excellent results. One such operator 
obtains 102,000 miles average from 
all tires. 

Many things happen to tires in 
daily service such as cuts, bruises, 
slow leaks, lost valve caps, etc. In- 
spections are available on some regu- 
lar schedule so that maximum value 
is received from the investment you 
have in tires and so that replacements 
during this emergency can be held to 
a minimum. We no doubt face a regu- 
lation on rubber similar to that of 
World War II when tire recapping 
material for use on civilian tires was 
of very poor quality. Most of you 
have had a sad experience with re- 
capped tires that were worthless be- 
fore and therefore worthless after- 
ward. At the present time it does not 
appear that the situation will be that 
critical, but you can expect that the 
government demands on your use of 
rubber will be very strict. 

To sum up the tire problem, it is 
suggested that the following items re- 
ceive your careful attention: 
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1. Purchase your tires from repu- 
table suppliers who can render assist- 
ance in your tire maintenance pro- 
gram. 

2. Follow their suggestions as to 
air pressure, recapping, etc. 

3. Install or revise your tire in- 
spection plan so there is no question 
about the attention your tires re- 
ceive, and emphasize this requirement 
to your maintenance personnel. 


Preventive Maintenance 

Preventive maintenance is an ac- 
cepted practice in all well managed 
fleet operations. It is applied in ob- 
taining the maximum fuel economy 
referred to earlier in these remarks. 
It also applies in preventing abnor- 
mal wear and expensive replacement 
parts on all parts of the vehicle. The 
main trouble noted in most preven- 
tive maintenance systems is that 
there is a tendency to overmaintain, 
usually brought about by having a 
system in effect over a long period of 
time and not revising it to take ad- 
vantage of the improvements in de- 
sign in the new model vehicles. 

As an example, many fleet opera- 
tors are still following the schedule 
of lubrication on a 1,000 mile basis 
on their cars and trucks. This means 
that the vehicle may be taken out 
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Three great baking 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 
ask 


flours! 


for 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





Famous for flours milled from 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHITE 
WHEAT 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
HILLSDALE MICHIGAN 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICERS—During the recent annual convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. in Denver, those shown above were 
elected to head the group for the coming year. Left to right, they are: C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., Denver, president; J. R. Jacobson, Kil- 
patrick Baking Co., Denver, first vice president; Gene Sneesby, Wigwam 
Bakery, Casper, Wyo., second vice president; T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers 
Supply Co., Denver, secretary, and Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier’s Bakery 


Service, Denver, treasurer. 





of service even more often than once 
a month. We have found that this 
period can easily be extended to 1,500 
miles and in some cases to 2,000 miles 
without harmful effect on the opera- 
tion of the vehicle. Time is a factor 
in this schedule since vehicles limited 
to multi-stop city operation may not 
accumulate 1,500 miles in two months 
and rainy weather conditions will re- 
sult in the lubricating points need- 
ing attention on a different frequency 
than if these same vehicles run the 
mileage in one month or less. 

The point is: you should review 
your preventive maintenance sched- 
ule together with the factory service 
representative of the particular make 
of vehicle used to set up a routine 
operating plan which will result in 
all items receiving attention as need- 
ed and not making repairs or replace- 
ments of parts before it is necessary. 

One of the particularly bad points 
about overmaintaining is that when 
you have your own shops, you must 
have vehicles in them to keep the per- 
sonnel occupied. Therefore, it is very 
easy to schedule the vehicles into the 


A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


DELICAKE 


FOR HI-RATIO' LAYERS, FOAM AND 
ANGEL TYPE CAKES 


A Short Extraction Hi-Ratio Type Flour from Choice Indiana 
and Ohio Red Wheats. Especially milled to carry 140% sugar. 
Dependable Uniformity—characteristic of all F. W. Stock & 
Sons’ products—is assured by Rigid Quality Control and Up-to- 
the-minute Milling Methods in one of America’s Most Modern 


Mills. Your inquiries invited. 


shop prior to their needing attention 
rather than analyze your actual shop 
needs and schedule your personnel 
accordingly. 

Replacement parts, either function- 
al or nonfunctional, are becoming 
more difficult to obtain. It is there- 
fore important to get the last mile 
from every part on every vehicle. This 
is good economy as well as a good 
practice during this emergency period. 

Accidents are somebody’s fault! 
Repairs resulting from accidents are 
expensive. Nonfunctional parts are 
usually required to complete repairs 
due to accidents. All fleet operators 
are interested in reducing accidents. 
Very few fleets have any incentive 
plans for safe driving but they depend 
on the personal pride of the drivers 
and the promotion given to accident 
prevention plans to get satisfactory 
results. 

The cost of repairs and the out-of- 
service vehicle time resulting from 
accidents has always been impor- 
tant. During this emergency, acci- 
dent prevention is more important 
due to the inability of shops, either 
your own or outside, to get the parts, 
particularly the nonfunctional parts, 
which are required. This situation will 
become more critical as the defense 
program moves along. 

It therefore follows that safe driv- 
ing should be emphasized more than 
usual. Drivers should be informed 
that it may not be possible to repair 
or replace their vehicles if they -are 
wrecked. If there is an incentive plan, 
it should be reviewed for its adequacy 
during this period. Good performance 
should always be recognized; like- 
wise, accident-prone drivers should 
be carefully watched to insure the 
best possible record during this pe- 
riod. Perhaps many important de- 
velopments can be made in your acci- 
dent prevention program which can 
be carried on in normal times. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3151—Yeast Food 


Hachmeister-Inc. now is producing 
“Ph-Mynus,” a yeast food, which the 
firm described as “tailor made” to 
suit the individual bakery’s operating 
conditions. The company states that 
the proper yeast food is specified 
after analysis of fermentation fac- 
tors, including water supply, flour 
blend, type of equipment and fer- 
mentation process, and in this way 
the product is made to give best per- 
formance for individual plants. 


No. 3147—Cake} 
Slicer 2== 


ae Farr 

A new “Micro Cake Slice-Master,” 
now is in full production, it has been 
announced by W. E. Bettendorf, presi- 
dent of the Bettendorf Co. The prod- 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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ers and suppli Claims made 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





uct is designed to slice the tradi- 
tional round fruit cake and conven- 
tional round angel food efficiently 
and economically, Mr. Bettendorf 
said. 

One of the features of the slicer, 
according to the firm, is the ease with 
which all parts can be removed for 
cleaning or changing from one size 
cake to another. 


No. 3148—Varnish 
Stripper 


A non-inflammable seal and var- 
nish stripper has been announced 
by Multi-Clean Products, Inc., manu- 
facturers of floor machines and floor 
finishes. The firm reports that the 
product removes all types of spar 
varnish and regular varnishes, seals, 
shellac, enamels and paints. It works 
well on wood, concrete or terrazzo 
floors, lifting the old finish away 
from the surface in a dry and dust- 
less form, and it leaves no waxy or 
objectionable residues, the manufac- 
turer states. 

According to the firm, the product 
will lift off finish in from 30 to 40 
minutes with the aid of steel wool 
or a scraper, but the company sug- 
gests that an easier method is to 
apply stripper at night and remove 
it the next morning with a steel 
wool pad under a floor machine. 


No. 3152—Make-Up, 
Panning Unit 


A new mechanized bun make-up 
and panning unit, the “AMF-Union 
Pan-O-Mat,” now is being manufac- 
tured by the Union Machinery Co., 
a subsidiary of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. The product picks up 
dough pieces, proofs in transit and 
discharges them onto a wide con- 
veyor belt. Empty pans, fed into the 
unit, move forward and the flattened 
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Varnish Stripper 
Food Color Blends 
Greasing Compound 
Yeast Food 

Makeup, Panning Unit 








dough pieces are deposited in the 
center of the pan spaces to produce 
hamburger buns. 

For frankfurter buns a pressure 
board assembly is lowered into posi- 
tion, and the flattened dough pieces 
are curled, moulded and deposited 
automatically into frankfurter pans. 
The firm states that the unit pro- 


duces 280 hamburger or frankfurter 
buns a minute. One operator feeds 
pans into the machine, another racks 
the panned products. Buns are not 
touched by hand in the process. The 
firm will furnish full specifications. 


No. 3149—Food 
Color Blends 


Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., a subsid- 
iary of Sterling Drug, Inc., has in- 
troduced a new line of standard sec- 
ondary blends of certified food colors, 
and other blends will be made avail- 
able as the need develops, according 
to P. Val Kolb, president. The col- 
ors are for use in baking and other 
general food industries. They are pro- 
duced in the Hilton-Davis Chemical 
Co. division of the Sterling organ- 
ization. 


No. 3153—Fiber- 
board Material 


The Armstrong Cork Co. has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
fiberboard material for use in re- 
decorating retail business establish- 
ments. The material is known as 
“Perforated Temlok Tile.”” According 
to the company it has strength and 
toughness and is painted at the fac- 
tory in white. It may be installed 
quickly and inexpensively and build- 
ing paper is not required in its in- 
stallation, the firm states. 


No. 3145—Vibrator 


Three new patents recently were 
received by E. F. Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Martin Engineering Co., 
giving the company exclusive rights 
in the U.S. to the manufacture of 
the Peterson “Vibrolator.” The prod- 
uct is used in the aid of the move- 
ment of such materials as flour and 
food products that arch and resist 
movement toward the outlet of hop- 


pers and bins, or where wet mix- 
tures tend to entrain air. 

According to the firm, the product 
vibrates the storage bins and causes 
materials to flow steadily toward the 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
- America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Bread Street New York City 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
3% N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


161 W. Division St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onris, Minn. 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. . Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ONUT 
A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS part 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. ¥- 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Wo Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagcer Miuunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Asticoo WISCONSIN 
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outlet, and the vibration does not 
damage the hopper or bin. The vi- 
brator can be mounted in different 
ways and comes in different sizes 
to allow for variance in operating 
conditions, materials and equipment. 
The firm states that it is virtually 
noiseless in operation, self-lubricat- 
ing, light in weight, economical to 
operate, starts instantly without 
manual assistance and will not jam. 


No. 2234—Ultra 
Violet Lamps 


A new line of “Blak-Ray” ultra 
violet lamps has been announced by 
Ultra Violet Products, Inc. The firm 
states that they were originally de- 
signed for defense purposes, but that 





they have important applications for 
the detection of adulteration, impuri- 
ties, spoilage and filth in foods, con- 
tainers and related materials. 
According to the company, the in- 
visible rays, when directed at certain 
substances, cause a phenomenon 
known as fluorescence, whereby these 
substances radiate a color different 
from their own. Thus contaminating 
elements that are invisible, or nearly 
so, in white light, stand out when ex- 
posed to the rays. This, the firm 
states, makes the lamps useful for 
inspecting, sorting and analysis. 
The lamps are approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and are 
equipped with a self-filtering tube 
that allows the long wave ultraviolet 
rays to pass through but filters out 
the undesirable rays. The tubes will 
last for 2,000-3,000 hours, and do not 
require as great a degree of dark- 
ness as do lamps using separate fil- 
ters, according to the manufacturer. 
The fixture is available in six sizes 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 
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from 4 to 80 watts, and may be rest- 
ed on a flat surface, mounted flush 
to wall or ceiling or hung from 
brackets. 


No. 2238—Fleor 
Machine 


A new explosion-proof all purpose 
floor machine has been announced 
by the Holt Mfg. Co. Called the Holt 
Explosion-Proof Commander, it is de- 
signed for sanding, waxing, polishing, 
scrubbing, wire-brushing, steel-wool- 
ing and grinding floors. 

The machine is vapor-proof, spark- 
proof and shock-proof and is built un- 
der safety regulations with all wiring 
and electrical apparatus  safety- 
checked and sealed, according to the 
manufacturer. 

The company states: “Flames or 
sparks can’t escape to set fire to gas, 
dust, fumes or vapors. Thick, safety- 
tested metal enclosures prevent pos- 
sibility of explosion.” Descriptive lit- 
erature and price lists are available. 


No. 415—Grease 
Solvent and Cleaner 


The Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., 
of Garwood, N.J., has just released 
details on a simple method of keep- 
ing warehouse tractors, truck en- 
gines and other mechanical equipment 
free from accumulations of grease, oil 
and plant dirts. The company manu- 
factures an emulsion-solvent cleaner, 
“Magnusol,” which is mixed with 
kerosene in the proportion of one part 
Magnusol to eight parts kerosene. 
The mixture is sprayed on the equip- 
ment to be cleaned and allowed to 
soak for a few minutes, then the 
treated surfaces are flushed with wa- 
ter at tap pressure and temperature. 
It is said that machine operators tend 
to take better care of clean units. 


No. 3150—Greasing 
Compound 


Caravan Products Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the introduction of a new 
development for pan greasing known 
as, Caravan “Sprashort.” The firm 
states that the new vegetable com- 
pound requires no mixing or han- 
dling, can be used at room tempera- 
ture, needs no heat, is perfectly sta- 
bilized and will not run down sides 
of pan. 

The product can be used in all 
spray or mechanical equipment or 
can be brushed. The manufacturer 
states that Sprashort covers more 
surface than does other shortening 
mixtures. Samples are available on 
request. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ASBE SERVICE BULLETIN 


CHICAGO—A 2-page bulletin de- 
scribing safe practice in unloading 
bread dough mixers has been released 
by the information service committee 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers through George J. Siml, 
Siml & Sowles, Chicago, committee 
chairman. The bulletin will be sent 
upon request to Victor E. Marx, sec- 
retary, Room 1345, LaSalle Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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FOR QUALITY” 





Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 
milling could produce. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 27 











1. False. Best results are ob- 
tained by increasing the baking pow- 
der content from 15 to 20%. 

2. True. As cornstarch does not 
produce any gluten, because of the 
lack of binding action, the finished 
sponge cakes will be slightly more 
tender and have a little more vol- 
ume. 
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3. False. An excess of diastatic malt 
causes the dough to become soft and 
sticky, making it difficult to handle 
through the machines. The softening 
and stickiness is caused by the ac- 
tion of proteolytic enzymes on the 
gluten in the dough. 

4. False. Meringues and _ kisses 
should be baked at about 250-275° 
F. If a higher temperature is used, 
they will discolor due to the caramel- 
izing of the sugar. Meringues and 
kisses should be dried rather than 
baked. 

5.True. The absorption of the 
dough will be slightly increased when 
this procedure is used. However, 


some bakers add the shortening with 
the salt, sugar and other dry in- 
gredients in order to eliminate the 
possibility of forgetting to put it in- 
to the dough. 

6. True. This is a good procedure 
to use. Some bakers wash the insides 
of the shells with egg whites, allow- 
ing the wash to dry before filling the 
shells. When this is done, it is not 
necessary to make them a day ahead. 
However, due to the cost of the 
whites and the labor involved, this 
procedure is more costly. 

7. False. The results would not be 
the same. They are of different, com- 
positions: as for instance, glucose is 
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milling needs for eight months ahead. 
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rated about 35% in sweetness and 
invert syrup at about 102%. Cane 
or beet sugar are rated as 100% 
sweet. Invert syrup is also very much 
more hygroscopic than glucose. 

8. True. Salt has a strengthening 
effect upon gluten. It is therefore 
advisable to use slightly more salt 
in the dough. 

9. True. The wetting of the pans 
decreases to some extent the amount 
of shrinkage of the dough during 
the baking process. 

10. False. The dough should be 
rolled up looser or the rolls should 
be spaced farther apart. 

11. False. The flavor is improved 
by having the doughs slightly on 
the old side. 

12. True. Whole milk powder is 
composed of about 374% lactose, 
29% % butterfat, 27% protein and 
6%% mineral matter. 

13. True. The arrowroot 
grows in the West Indies. 

14. False. Butter is used for flavor. 
Sour cream butter has a more pro- 
nounced butter flavor than sweet 
cream butter. 


15. False. For practical bakeshop 
use, usually 2 oz. cream of tartar are 
used. 


16. False. A slow speed mixer will 
produce the best results. High speed 
mixing over develops the dough, 
causing it to become sticky, resulting 
in small loaf volume. 

17. False. According to govern- 
ment bread standards and definitions, 
the flour ingredient may not include 
more than 3% of other edible far- 
inaceous substance. Therefore it is 
permissible to use up to 3% rice or 
corn flour. 

18. True. Experiments conducted 
with colored wrappers showed that 
green color retarded rancidty. How- 
ever, when the packaged products 
were placed on the market, the con- 
sumers did not like the package 
with consequent loss in sales. 

19. True. The breaking down of the 
filling is due to the citric acid con- 
verting the starch into a syrup. Fre- 
quent stirring and rapid cooling will 
decrease the tendency for the filling 
to turn watery. 

20. False. Cream of tartar does 
not produce any carbon dioxide gas. 
It is used to mellow the gluten in the 
dough. The dough will be easier to 
roll out. It is not necessary to use 
cream of tartar if the dough is al- 
lowed to rest overnight in a cool 
place. 


plant 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ANETSBERGER BROS., INC. 
NOTES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


NORTHBROOK, ILL.—Anetsberg- 
er Bros., Inc., founded in Chicago by 
Frank Anetsberger, president, is ob- 
serving its 25th anniversary in July. 
The firm manufactures bakery, food 
serving and industrial equipment. 

A score or more of original employ- 
ees still are with the firm. Among key 
personnel are A. M. Bornhofen, treas- 
urer and vice president in charge of 
sales who has been with the firm 
more than 20 years; George Anets- 
berger, superintendent, 25 years of 
service; Irene Preis, office manager, 20 
years; T. R. Dorgan, sales promotion 
and advertising manager, more than 
14 years, and Bud Wade, sales engi- 
neer, 16 years. 

The firm moved to Northbrook, just 
outside of Chicago, in 1947, to a new 
streamlined plant on wooded and 
landscaped acreage. The grounds in- 
clude a nine hole golf course, swim- 
ming pool and other recreational fa- 
cilities. 
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TIME IS PRICELESS 
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BETTER MACHINING DOUGHS 
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Vincent Thoma has taken over the 
operation and management of the 
Bertotti Bakery, Campbellsport, Wis. 
Dominic Bertotti operated the busi- 
ness the last five years. Mr. Thoma 
was baker for many years at Bauer's 
Bakery in West Bend, Wis. 

6 

Gust Schaper has closed the Schap- 
er Bakery in Robbinsdale, Minn., aft- 
er operating the firm 26 years. 


a 
Earl Goff has sold his bakery busi- 
ness, which he operated 42 years in 
Grinnell, Iowa, to Glen Ball, Jr. 
s 
Brunno Lammert, Jr., has acquired 
the Montello (Wis.) Bakery from E. 
T. Krueger, who has been operating 
the business since 1911. 


= 

Mrs. Helen Jackson has opened 
Helen's Donut Shop at Batesville, 
Ark., and will conduct both a whole- 
sale and retail business. A distribut- 
ing system has been set up. 

a 

Arnold Neuburger, who has been 
employed at the Larned (Kansas) 
Bakery for the past several months, 
now is associated with his brother, 
Eddie Neuburger, in the Ellis (Kan- 
sas) Bakery. 

& 

The Sheboygan (Wis.) Baking Co., 
has been formally opened by its two 
new owners, Lawrence Biederwolf 
and Herbert Horn. The two recently 
acquired the shop from Adolph Jas- 
per, who last year purchased the 
business from Herman Siegert who 
has retired. 

s 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, New York, clerk's 
office for Ziegler’s Famous Dough- 
nuts, Cheektowaga, N.Y., by Mendal 
M. and Hazel B. Evans. 

6 

The Savoy Pastry Bakery, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., has been sold by Mrs. Ter- 
esa Petrantonio to Francis J. MeMa- 
ria and his wife, Anna, in a deal re- 
ported to involve $45,000. 

* 

Milton Rockwell has opened a new 
bakery in Miami Beach which he 
will operate as the Garden. 


a 
The new Towner (N.D.) Bakery, 
owned by Arthur Duren, has been 
opened for business. Mr. Duren oper- 
ated a bakery in Wolf Point, Mont., 
14 months. 
a 


John Golkowski recently sold his 
interest in the Bagley (Minn.) Bakery 
to his partner, Lowell McDougall. Mr. 
Golkowski was a partner in the firm 
since it was established several years 
ago. 

& 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Nebel have 
opened the Pequot Bakery in 
Pequot Lakes, Minn. The new owners 
formerly operated a bakery in Mor- 
ris, Minn. 

a 


The Betts Baking Co. of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, has opened a sales agen- 
cy in Hays, Kansas. Norman Peters 
is the agent there. Thomas Pickerill 
is sales manager for the firm’s line 
of bread. - 


Rogers Bakery, Scottville, Mich., 


operated by Jack Rogers and the late 
Mrs. Rogers for 30 years, has been 
sold to Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Schramm of Reed City. They have as- 
sumed management. 
se 
The Royal Palm Bakery at Lake 
Worth, Fla., plans the erection of a 
new one story building adjacent to 
the present bakery at a cost of about 


1, From this single, vigorous, budding yeast cell . . . 


LIKE COUNTING THE STARS IN THE 
HEAVENS. This colony counter aids 
skilled bacteriologists in controlling the 
quality of yeast. The scientific method is 
always used to produce Fleischmann’s! 


> & & &) 
a 

-aF 
t Van ewe Hy 


EVEN THE CONTROLS ARE CON- 
TROLLED. Constant watchfulness is the 
price of a uniform quality yeast.’ Here, a 
trained technician adjusts one/ of the 
heaters on the Kjeldahl apparatus used 
to determine the amount of nitrogen in 
yeast —one of the many controlling factors 
in yeast quality. 


$15,000. J. J. MacDonald is co-owner 
and manager. 


The Pfaff Baking Co. has sold its 
bakery building in Mason City, Iowa, 
but will maintain its office, garage 
and sales department of about 25 
employees there. The firm will fur- 
nish bread from the Fort Dodge Bak- 
ery, but a new plant is being planned 


BABY YEAST outgrows its “‘clothes” but 
fast. Seed yeast is tiny for only a little 
while. From small glass flasks at the start, 
it requires ever larger containers. Some 
end up in immense stainless steel tanks. 


PROOF OF THE YEAST IS IN THE BAK- 
ING. Loaves look perfect, don’t they? 
Here Floyd Schoonover, in charge of the 
Commercial Bakery Unit, scores bread 
for color, grain and texture, three of the 
many factors in the total score. Com- 
mercial type loaves are baked regularly as 
a final check. 


for Mason City. George Mendon is 
manager of the Mason City office. 
2 
Papers have been filed registering 
the name of Chmielewski Bakery, 
Buffalo, N.Y., by Henry J. and Ed- 
ward L. Chmielewski. 
x 
Deck’s Bakery & Cafe in Pi-nty- 
wood, Mont., has closed, leaving the 


2. A strain of fine, active yeast is started . . . (1 hour) 


A FAMILY 


... Of energetic yeast 
you bake better goods, 
increase profits! 


e Your pound cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast began as a single 
microscopic yeast cell. Selected for 
strength and vigor, it reproduced 
itself billions of times. 


But the leavening ability of this 
family of billions would never be 
realized if its quality and uniform- 
ity were not closely supervised 
during growth. 


Fleischmann scientists and tech- 
nicians, working in the world’s 
greatest center of yeast knowledge, 
have the facilities to control, pro- 
duce and deliver to you, yeast 
that is dependable. 


The uniform baking results you 
enjoy is the product of more than 
80 years of Fleischmann research 
and development. When you use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, your baked 
goods have top flavor, quality and 
sales appeal . . . while your operat- 
ing costs are reduced and profits 
increased. 
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community without a bakery. Mr. 

and Mrs. William Omer, who have 

operated the firm since it reopened 

in May, 1950, said the inability to ob- 

tain help was the reason for closing. 
s 


Eleanor G. Pieczynski has regis- 
tered the name of Father and Son 
Bakery, Buffalo, N.Y. 

2 


The Brandon (Minn.) Shoppe & 
Bakery has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs, Clint Moe. 

s 

Dutch Oven Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has been chartered with capital 
stock $10,000. Incorporators are 
Charles R. Flexner, Charles E. 





3. Under supervision, growth is encouraged by ideal repro- 


duction conditions . . . (2 hours) 


PORTRAIT 


cells that can help 
reduce costs and 


Free Fleischmann service. You'll 
find Fleischmann men alert to 
help you with any bakery produc- 
tion or selling problems you may 
have. Call on them for expert help 
at any time. No obligation! 





Hele baw. FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST (i 


FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


sell more of it w 
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France and Murray Gordon, all of 
Oklahoma City. 


The Home Bakery, Hillsboro, Kan- 
sas, which has been operated since the 
war by Reed Hinton and Gaius Mas- 
tin, but more recently by Mr. Hinton, 
was sold to Homer L. Gibson of Stur- 
gis, Mich., who assumed management 
June 1, 

* 


The Streitman Biscuit Co., Roan- 
oke, Va., division, has moved from its 
old quarters into a new $85,000 build- 
ing in nearby Salem. The new build- 
ing, a distributing point for Streit- 
man, also contains the Virginia dis- 


trict headquarters. The building cov- 
ers 12,600 sq. ft. of floor space. It is 
built of solid brick, with white archi- 
tectural cement, and glass along its 
100 ft. front. Eighteen persons are 
employed in the new plant, according 
to Pat Bibb, manager of the Virginia 
district. W. E. Swope, is manager of 
the Roanoke division. 
7 
Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
has been awarded a building permit 
to make alterations to its plant build- 
ing at a cost of $2,500. 
2 
Formal opening of Polk’s Bakery 
in its new location at Pocahontas, 





4. So that only uniformly energetic yeast cells go into Fleisch- 


mann’'s Pound Yeast. (3 hours) 





BAKERY PRODUCTION SERVICE. 
Your needs and problems are familiar to 
Fleischmann personnel. Mr. G. H. 
Ekstedt, right, Bakery Production Serv- 
ice manager, checks production costs and 
product quality for a baker customer. 





FIND OUT WHY more bakers than ever 
say, “Use Fleischmann’s Yeast for the 
finest fermentation. Keep quality and 
sales high with Fleischmann Service.” 
Just call your Fleischmann man. 


IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE 
WRAPPER. Famous for over 80 years. 
Bakers know there's no finer yeast in the 
world than Fleischmann’s. 
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OUR DAILY BREAD 
(As Reported in Time) 


In St. Joseph, Mo., a bakery sales- 
man left a package of six rolls on the 
seat of his truck, returned to find in 
their place a bundle of religious 
tracts. 


Ark., was held recently. Both the in- 
terior and exterior of the building 
have been redecorated and modern 
equipment installed. Prizes were of- 
fered for those registering on opening 
day. 

c 


Carl H. Littman has been promoted 
to the position of industrial relations 
director of Omar, Inc., Omaha. His 
new duties have been added to his 
job as personne! administrator. 

os 

Bjarne Romnes of Madison, Wis., 
has announced that a Romnes bakery 
will return to Stoughton, Wis. Mr. 
Romnes’ father, Hans, operated a 
Stoughton shop for about 40 years. 


A new bakery department has been 
added to the Benson (Minn.) Super 
Valu Store, according to Ear! Storts, 
store manager. Miss Hazel Leslie is 
bakery manager. 


The Bowman Biscuit Co. of Denver 
has opened a new branch office and 
warehouse in Casper, Wyo. Ralph 
Tidhall is district sales manager of 
the new branch. 


Rudolph Hinrichs is the new owner 
of the Dutch Bakery in Vista, Cal. 
The former owner, Ted Blecha, has 
purchased the Royal Bakery in Din- 
uba, Cal., from John Bernloher. 

e 


Henry's Bakeries is opening a re- 
tail bakeshop in the Endwell Plaza 
now nearing completion in Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. 

* 


Fillmore Baking Corp. and Kauf- 
man’s Bakery, Inc., have both been 
incorporated in Buffalo, N.Y., with 
capital of 200 shares. Incorporators 
are Nathan Rovner, George W. Wan- 
amaker and John W. Condon, Jr., all 
of Buffalo. 

a 


Elrods Bakery of Kenmore, N.Y., 
has announced its removal to a new 
location in Lackawanna, N.Y. 


2 
L. S. Hartzog, owner of Hart’s Bak- 
ery in Sikeston, Mo., has announced 
the purchase of two wholesale bak- 
eries at Memphis, Tenn., and Annis- 
ton, Ala. The Anniston plant has been 
known as Lloyd's Bakery. The Mem- 
phis plant is new. 
a 
A switch in bakeries has been an- 
nounced in St. Louis, with William 
Jaudes taking over the bakery for- 
merly operated by Carl Mueller and 
Mr. Mueller moving into the bakery 
formerly operated by Mr. Jaudes. 


> 

Since the opening in 1948 of the 
new million dollar addition to its 
wholly automatic plant in South Mi- 
ami, Fuchs Baking Co. has had 50,000 
visitors pass through to inspect the 
place. The 50,000th was clocked re- 
cently. 


Oscar C. Haase, former bakery op- 
erator in Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 
is the new owner of Newell's Bakery 
in St. Petersburg, Fia., formerly 
owned by Robert Newell. Mr. Haase 
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was active in Ohio and Indiana bak- 
ers organizations. 

ae 

William Backhaus, who has owned 

and operated the Garretson (S.D.) 
Bakery for several years, has sold the 
business to Don Bach of Dell Rapids, 
S.D. 

ae 


John’s Bakery has moved from 3511 
N.W. 23rd St., to 3944 W. 10th St. in 
Oklahoma City. 


Herb’s East Side Bakery in Alexan- 
dria, Minn., is open for business. Herb 
Kohls is the proprietor. 


Employees of Mrs. Karl's Bakeries 
in Milwaukee honored the firm's pres- 
ident, Robert J. Peters, at a banquet 
recently. Mr. Peters became manager 
of the firm 20 years ago. 


s 
The Capital Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Austin, Texas. The 
firm was chartered by Robert Wentz. 
Jane Sumner and George W. Wentz 
with $10,000 capital stock. 


& 

The Brighton (Mich.) Bakery has 
new lighting, display cases and a new 
front. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wompner 
are owners. 

S 


Lyle Thompson of Minneapolis has 
leased the Bolstad Bakery at Fertile, 
Minn., which has been operated for 
many years by Kensal Bolstad. Mr. 
Thompson formerly operated the Mc- 
Intosh (Minn.) Bakery. 

°° 

The grand opening of the Bakery- 
Dairy Bar & Hobby Shop was held 
recently at Monticello, Minn. The two 
businesses are housed in a new build- 
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ing that was erected on the site of 
the bakery building that burned last 
fall. Peter Christensen is owner and 
operator of the bakery and snack bar. 
= 
The Holland Bakery, Los Angeles, 
has been opened by Casey Ruygrok, 
a native of Holland, who has been a 
baker here 11 years. 
= 
Johnson Pantries, Inc., operating a 
bakery business in Jamestown, N.Y., 
for 19 years, has moved its baking 
facilities to a new location in the 
city. The firm has two branch stores 
in Jamestown. Bertil C. Johnson is 
president. 


The Old Fashioned Bake Shop, op- 
erated in Beloit, Wis., by Clement 
Schroeder, has opened a downtown 
store. 


John J. Neal, operator of the San 
Jacinto (Cal.) Bakery, purchased the 
Valley Bakery in Hemet, Cal., from 
Roland Johnson, and is operating both 
establishments. 


The American Bakeries Co., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., is plan- 
ning to build a new Merita Bread and 
Cake plant in New Orleans. 

& 

General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has added two van trailers to 
its fleet equipment. 


Hans Waldvogel has purchased the 
bakery in Mayfair Market in Encino, 
Cal., from Ray Novak. 


Frank Whitmoyer and Fred Glantz 
have purchased the City Bakery in 
Whitefish, Mont. The new owners for- 


HEADS BOSTON 
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BAKERS GROUP—Smilingly accepting the gavel of 


authority, Eugene Hohenberger, (left) Supreme Bakery, Lynn, Mass., as- 
sumes the responsibilities of the office of president of the Master Bakers 
Association of Greater Boston from retiring president Frank Favorat, (right) 
Nelson’s Bakery, Malden, as perennial recording secretary William Meade 


lends h's endorsement. 





merly worked in the Sunny Maid 


Bakery in Missoula, Mont. 
@ 

Chapman's Pastry Shop was for- 
mally opened recently at Albion, Il. 
At present only the sales room will 
be operated, with the West Salem 
Bakery, also owned by Henry Chap- 
man, furnishing baked goods. Baking 


will begin at the new bakery as soon 
as new equipment is installed. 


Paul P. Feder has taken possession 
of the Brownee Bake Shop and Coffee 
Bar and the Dutch Maid Bake Shops 
in Fargo, N.D. He purchased the es- 
tablishments from Mr. and Mrs. 
Emanuel M. Stern. 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 








UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 








Quaker Bakers Flour!” 





The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 


wheat selection . 


- modern milling under the 


high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 





The Quaker Qals Ompany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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1951 Prospects Are a 


GIANT NEBRASKA WHEAT CROP 


We Expect It To Be All 
Of Excellent Quality But 
Only A Blend Of The 
Finest Will Be Used For 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 
Needs No Blending to 


Make GOOD Bread 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 











IMPERIA 


E ARE “cashing in” right now— 

during the wheat harvest—on our 
“grass roots” wheat selection program. 
Each of our trained wheat buyers at 
our country stations has surveyed in re- 
cent weeks the wheat farms in his terri- 
tory to learn what fields are planted with 
the variety and quality we want. This 
is supplemented by extensive mapping 
of our tributary wheat buying areas. 
We know where the wheats we want are 
growing. ... And buyers of IMPERIAL 
and VELVET know their baking qual- 
ity will be right. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. +- GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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RED STAR PROJECT—Russell D. L. Wirth, president of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. turned the first spadeful of earth when the production 
of the firm’s new $1,500,000 active dry yeast producing plant at Belle Chasse 
in the New Orleans area got under way. At the far right is Leander H. 
Perez, district attorney of Plaquemines Parish. The ground breaking cere- 
monies were preceded by a dedication dinner at which civic leaders wel- 
comed Red Star to the city. Following the ceremonies the firm held an 
open air barbecue that was attended by more than 1,200 persons. The start- 
up capacity of the plant will be 2,000,000 Ib. active dry yeast annually and 
construction is scheduled for completion by the middle of the next year. 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 e GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


O One year $2 0 Two years $3 
O Billme O Bill my firm (OI am sending payment 





BAKERIES & BAK- () EXECUTIVE, MGR. () BAKERY SUPPLIER 
ERY OWNERS 0 SUPERINTENDENT 
0 Wholesale [() Retail (|) PRODUCTION ]) OTHER 





“a. © oape 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
pe * e Made from a full lected 
The Morrison Milling Co. blend of Dark Hard Winter and 


Em ally I choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 








King Milling Company . 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising STRON G-— 


Successful Millers tor Fifty Years UNIFORM— 
LOWELL, INCINGAN EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 








Evans Milling Co. * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried - e 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Milled for Perfection 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
—Not Price! 


USE rested 

Budweiser panoratOlY, ving” 
YEAST rot Fite 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC....ST. LOUIS 




















i ill 
“Whitewater Flour” Lexington M 


Ground Where the & Elevator Co. 


Best Wheat Is Grown 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas SINCE 1884 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 
new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 


ot Gre — x * Phy 


American 
Tradition----- 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 
initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 

The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 
facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 
fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 
control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 
flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 

Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 
of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 
modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 

These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 
of all types to meet your every baking need. 


How ills of Amo. Sne 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma 


KANSAS ciTY, MISSOU Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 














AcmME-~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress ROB! NSON 
° Since 1821 * SALINA, KANSAS 


























— QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 





The baking results that have 
made SUPER-FLOUR a bak- 
er’s favorite are firmly based on 
expert selection of superior 
wheats and good milling tech- 
nique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread qual- 
ity. You can rely on SUPER- 
FLOUR to be at its uniform 
best every day. 


REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Your brand STANDS OUT ona Sehorint 
Cotton Bag—a constant reminder to handlers and 


consumers all along the line. 


The added sales value of your brand name, 
always prominently displayed, is further enhanced by 
carefully selected, eye-appealing print designs that 
are always in demand. Our skilled staff of artists will 
be glad to work with you on new brand designs — or 
help make your present brand more attractive. Call 
or write us, or talk to the Fulton Representative to 
learn how brands become outstanding . . . by stand- 


ing out...ona Sulprint Cotton Bag! 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TBAMD 1 Api 


Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags are available with band label, 
spot label, or band and butt-band label. All soak off easily. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atienta « $t.LtLewis © Deltas © Kansas City, Kans. 
Minneapolis © Denver © New Orleans * LosAngeles © New York City 
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KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| | f ERCH ANTS 


FE ELEVATOR “A” 


~~ Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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MEMBERS OrriceE s&s: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS MAM 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
pe | KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
. 


ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES " ms a _N oeeee | 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRucTION Co. 
New Yor! N ville 
Kanees City iinedts fan Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
St. Louis Davenport San neisco 
Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Columbus Winnipeg 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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WITH THE CHEMISTS—The 
Mi. and Mrs. J. R. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Care. RTs. | 


family group in the picture on the left is 
Hodding and their 5-year-old daughter, 


a regular 


attendant at conventions of the American Association of Cereal Chemists. 
The pictures were taken at the AACC annual convention, held in Minneapolis 
recently. The men in the center picture are, in the usual order, Dr. A. G. 


MILLER 


McCalia, 


University of Alberta, Edmenton, 


Alta.; Dr. M. A. Barmore, 


Bureau of Piant Industry, Pullman, Wash., and Dr. R. A. Larkin, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. The two couples in the picture 


on the right are Mr. and Mrs. G. G. 
Harry 8. Obermeyer, 


Chicago; and Mr. and Mrs. 


Van Patten, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., 


General Mills, Inc 





LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION 
DECLINES DURING APRIL 


WASHINGTON Production of 
liquid egg during April totaled 78,498,- 
000 Ib., the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. This quantity was 
30% less than the 112,561,000 lb. pro- 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 





GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


Kansas 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, K. 





ansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


duced during April last year and 37% 
less than the 1945-49 average produc- 
tion of 124,309,000 lb. Egg drying op- 
erations were on a much smaller scale 
than a year ago while freezing opera- 
tions during the month were on a 
larger scale. 

Dried egg production during April 
totaled 2,027,000 lb., compared with 
12,929,)00 Ib. during April last year. 
Production consisted of 1,268,000 Ib. 
dried whole egg, 329,000 Ib. dried al- 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL GRAIN 


Siebel Ins titute of “Technology 


We cage 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 


bumen and 430,000 Ib. dried yolk. 
Production for the first four months 
of this year totaled 7,710,000 lb., com- 
pared with 33,171,000 Ib. during the 
same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during April totaled 70,126,000 
Ib., 9% more than last year’s April 
production of 64,218,000 Ib., but 14% 
less than the 1945-49 average produc- 
tion of 81,293,000 lb. 


NEW HOLSUM BREAD 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO.—The 
Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Baking Co. re- 
cently introduced a new Holsum 
Bread in a new wrapper for south- 
east Missouri stores, Frank Batchel- 
or, Jr., manager, has announced. The 
bread was introduced at a meeting 
of the firm's salesmen by J. A. Smith 
and Gale Redd of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. 





ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Dallas, Texas 


United States Managers 
New York 


Sen Francisco, Calf, Montres!, Conede 








9@ ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wituuam C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francais J. Fitzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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YOUTH ON PROGRAM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PITTSBURGH—Seven sons of own- 
ers of bakeries, who have worked in 
their family plants since early youth, 
appeared on a panel, “Youth of the 
Baking Industry,” at a meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania held here last 
month. They discussed the good and 
bad points that young men discover 
in the industry. 

Appearing on the panel were Frank 
Fleckenstein, Potomac Bakery, Dor- 
mont; Paul Sherman, Sherman’s Bak- 
ery, Wilkinsburg; James McNally, Jr., 
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McNally Bakery, Aspinwall; Paul 
Kunst, Peter M. Kunst Bakeries; Ron- 
ald Knaus; Cameron Dudt, Dudt’s 
South Hills Premier Bakery, and Ray 
Brazila, Winter’s Bakery. 

The panel members were _ intro- 
duced by James McNally, McNally 
Bakery, program chairman. Conrad 
F. Schoemer, Schoemer’s Bakery, 
Beaver Falls, presided at the sessions. 
During the afternoon business meet- 
ing consideration was given to re- 
opening the baking division of South 
High School and to a campaign to 
counteract the lure of the war indus- 
tries, which are taking students from 
the school and bakers from the shops. 





Fleet Maintenance 





(Continued from page 34) 


Your customers do not ordinarily see 
your clean plant. They do see your 
trucks. They should be as clean and 
bright —starbright, that is—as the 
stars at night, deep in the heart of 
Texas. This is just a normal day-to- 
day requirement. It is very impor- 
tant to the life of the paint and in 
turn to the life of the sheet metal it 
covers. Much has been written on 
the care of the finish on cars and 
trucks. Most of the soaps and deter- 





Don't let salesmen gat away with that stuff! 





You know darn well all nonfat 
milk solids are not alike—even 
if they do look alike! 





When I buy nonfat milk solids 
I want FRESHNESS ... FLAVOR 
. .. UNIFORMITY . . . ABSORP- 
TION AND YIELD! I won't gam- 
ble my high-ratio formulas 
with anything but Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac! 











Remember, Borden's pioneered the 
Bakery Test years ago. And Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac is the standard 
of measurement in leading baking re- 


search laboratories today! 


Take extra care with 


your bread and cake formulas... 


Insist on Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 











Borden’s uses highest-quality at 
milk. AND Borden’s tests its 
milk for purity and high bac- 
teriological count. And they 
toss out anything that doesn’t 
meet their standards! 














am 
Besides, Breadlac is Bakery- 
Tested to give your bread the 
same softness and _ silkiness 
mix after mix! I can always 
count on rich brown crust color 
with grand slicing quality and 
wonderful aroma and flavor! 





Bordens BREADLAC 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y, 


@The Borden Company 
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gents used in connection with regu- 
lar washing are of little value. But 
there are some good ones on the mar- 
ket, and they are inexpensive and 
effective in preserving the finish. Ad- 
vertising signs on trucks are consid- 
ered very effective, but their effec- 
tiveness should not be lost through 
neglect of maintenance. 

Paint prevents rust and oxidiza- 
tion. Deterioration of sheet metal is 
of course more pronounced in terri- 
tories where the state highway de- 
partments and cities use large 
amounts of salt to keep the ice off 
the streets and highways. In view 
of the probable difficulties in obtain- 
ing sheet metal parts, it is more 
important now than ever before to 
maintain the paint on your vehicles 
to avoid excessive deterioration. 
Synthetic enamels are very satisfac- 
tory for normal fleet requirements. 
They are easily applied and touch-up 
work is easily matched. A good paint 
job reflects good over-all mainte- 
nance. Proper attention to the paint 
iob instills a certain “pride of per- 
formance” in your drivers. It is only 
natural that the attitude of the com- 
pany is passed on to the driver 
through either close attention or neg- 
lect insofar as appearance is con- 
cerned. The combination of a good 
paint job together with a regular 
schedule for cleaning and maintain- 
ine it will add many miles ‘of eco- 
nomical life to the vehicles. 

At this point, we have answered 
most of the questions asked at the 
start of these remarks. But despite 
good preventive maintenance of me- 
chanical parts, and good maintenance 
of nonfunctional parts with regard 
to cleaning and painting, the time 
does come when we are faced with 
the wear of certain parts which just 
cannot be replaced. In these cases, 
it is necessary to know what can be 
done regarding the salvage and rec- 
lamation of those parts that must be 
replaced if the vehicles are to be 
operated. 

During World War II, considerable 
progress was made in the develop- 
ment of various reclamation methods, 
for example, the chrome plating and 
metalizing of parts such as pistons, 
cylinder blocks, piston pins, crank- 
shafts, king pins, etc. Most of the 
methods that are satisfactory are ex- 
pensive, in comparison to new parts, 
but it is a way to keep vehicles in 
operation. It is suggested that all 
commercial methods of reclamation 
and salvage be carefully analyzed to 
the end that the best one is selected 
for the application to your particular 
problems. This may require purchase 
of some of the equipment to perform 
these reclamation operations. But if 
it does the job there is no question 
but that it is warranted. 

In all of these remarks and sugges- 
tions, I have attempted to cover only 
the obvious and present problems we 
face today. No doubt, as the emer- 
gency continues, we will be forced to 
find new answers to new and different 
circumstances. But the big job right 
now is to prepare for what is already 
happening, and for what we know is 
coming. And thus, be stripped for 
action on whatever the future may 
bring. 

As a first step in this direction you 
might want to pass on a copy of these 
remarks to your shop superintendent, 
or maintenance supervisor as a sort 
of rough and ready check list to de- 
termine how—or if—these present 
problems are being met in your shop. 

Then you will know where you 
stand, Then you can make your plans 
to do your best for today and for 
tomorrow. Even the angels can do 
no more than that. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The COLORADO MILLING 
& ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 






BEAR LAKE 
2 IN!ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
5 MABATIONAL PARK 6 0%) 
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Bread Price Rise JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


Lags Behind Jump DOMBESTIO EXPORT 


in Factory Wages icy oy = 


404 Queen & Crescent Bidg. 
WASHINGTON — The increase in NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


the price of a loaf of bread has lagged 


For Better Milling Wheat, scatman Mame naten. { Gia padi ee 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: of agriculture, pointed out to the CORPORATION 


House Agricultural Committee re- 
cently. Domestic FLOUR export 
e “Average returns from an hour of LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
° factory labor will buy about the same 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
number of loaves of bread now as it 
Victor 4384 would in 1949, one fourth more than 


Victor 4384 it would in 1939, more than one half H. J. GREENBANK 


more loaves than in 1929, twice as 


Victor 4384 many as in 1919 and 2% times as & COMPANY 
many as in 1914,” the secretary said E LO U R 
Victor 4384 in a statement to the committee. 
“If we are going to consider aver- PREDUSE Eeqreeas MEW YORK, 0. ¥. 
age increases in food costs, it is only 
Victor 4384 fair to consider also the average in- 


creases in ability to buy.” 
The American Bakers Assn., Chi- WHITE & COMPANY 
Cc or cago, suggests an additional fact that “The Flour People’’ 
fits into the situation: since 1939 the 313 Chamber of C e Bldg. 


enrichment program has significantly Baltimore 2, Md. 
improved the nutritional value of 
bread. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO 









































Kansas City, Mo. Poppy, Caraway 
Seeds in Baked 
Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or Goods Demonstrated 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH NEW YORK—The American Spice 
Trade Association and the Nether- rae 
lands Seed Society united: recently The Williams Bros. Co. 
in a demonstration of unusual and Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY appetizing baked goods that starred Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


Dutch poppy and caraway seeds. All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 

RANSAS CITY 6. mrssouURt The demonstration, held at the ers at elevators we own and operate. 
: Netherlands Club, offered products 

that were developed from homemak- 
ers’ recipes into commercial formu- 


las. The guests were chain and inde- 
pendent bakers and restaurateurs, as 
well as food commentators of press, ae 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | idiot Ba 


The methods for using the seeds, 
which have been developed by the PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
e association’s home economist, permit 
aun CTC ants ° | them to be used as ingredients rath- 
er than toppings. Quick cooking for And ° 
|| a few minutes has been found to ndrew De Lisser 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 soften them and release their flavor 
|| before they are added to the rest of DOMESTIC FLOU R EXPORT 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH | te ingredients 


























In the markets where flavor and | 99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 
variety are strong contributors to 
bakery business, the recipes, devel- 
oped by Otto Buck of the Cake Mast- THOMPSON FLOUR 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS S. R. STRISIK CO. | &.2nd Fritzi Swanstrom of the as- PRODUCTS, INC. 

Nashville, Tenn. . bs . . sociation are said to offer unusual FLOUR 
ERS Flour Mill Agents pomstiaitties. ‘ ; 

FLOUR BROK pas gen A was used in apple pie, Petes ey See 
: Produce Exchange NEW YORK pound cake, cheese bread, peach ew York City 
PHONE LD. #8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL crescents, and poppy seed in Bo- 
hemian twists, doughnuts, bars, 
cheese kuchens 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & / Johnson-Herbert & Co. Nearly all the poppy seed and cara- Quality Flour for Every Ne ed 


LARSEN CO. way comes from the Netherlands, > liff H. Morris& Co. | 
wFLOURc= || FLOUR | vicars ie ay ie 


20 No. Michigan Ave., Chice , ms vi . , 25 Beaver Stree NEW YORK 
410-020 N. W Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 520 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I caught up with the prewar volume 3 v 
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———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


-FLOUR——] | KNIGHTON |_ mmwaucee tre Rolls, cap. | WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Broker and Merchandiser tained by Ted Sobanski, won the title Domestic and Export 

DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated p ©] £ F L ©] U g in the 12-team Milwaukee Bakers ——_— Cereal 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange NEW YORK BOSTON | Bowling League for 1951-52 with a neers 

Rm. 530-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA record of 58 wins and 32 losses. Ann 280 Madison Ave. New York 

New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. Jochims was captain of the Rolls la- 

dies team which won the champion- 

ship of the Milwaukee Bakers Ladies 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. ULYSSES DeSTEFANO Bowling League with 53 wins and 37 Buy and Sell 
Mill Agent losses. This group elected Kathryn pages 
rornicn FT_OUR vomssnic FLOUR AND SEMOLINA Druminski, Druminski Bakery, as W ANT ADS 
Bist and Chestnut Streets Corvemicnianse teveil president, and reelected Anna 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 411-49 Produce Exchange NewYorw N.Y. | far teacuer S ekeré: a8 secce” | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. ©. 8 
“Feastanco,” London. 








Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED BRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, Li VERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
London 


Cable Address: “‘Coventry,” 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Oable Address: “AncHOoR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marve.,"” Glasgow 








r t 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘“Pururp,"’ Dundee 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: “CamE.iia,” Glasgow 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 


Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmcend. 

Sept. 17-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production and Management 
Conference, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43', E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 

Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


1952 
April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Bilvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 


exec. sec., Donald S. Eber, Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. C. 





N. V. sedate Moar mnond 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
olg AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
eae IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Dretoma,"' Glasgow 














LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, eet OATMEALS, 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “G 





VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
¢ Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 





asg 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





N. V, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLU) ——— 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS or ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
, De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
* The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 








Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 
FOR 78 YEARS 


7 
The Northwestern Miller 





BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 
IMPORTERS AND ‘anes — 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Codes Used 














W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘““‘Wedeboer” 








Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
UR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 











Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 


ee 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 0. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
Sent and aeatured a 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Pro-forma contract stati: 
n 





ing terms and conditions in full 
be sent on request 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. 


research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal fee 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outst 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine 
that have the right properties and the same propeae w 


Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Stock Market Picture 


the New York market: 
High Low Close Close 
Jane June 
22, 2y, 
——1951 — 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Ine. 3 


Allis-Chalmers 
$3.25 Pfd. 
Am. Cyanamid . 

afd. 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden os 
Barry Bis. Corp . 
Cont. Baking Co. 


i fd. Bo.% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 
Pid, $7 .. 
Crea.a of Wheat . 
Wow Chenical 
Pid. $1 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. .. 


. 100 89%, 81% 89% 


106% 71% 102% 101% 
. 233 «- 17 219% *219% 
54% 47% 53 50% 
52 464% 47% «(47 
5% 3 3 3 
rs Ora by 18% 11% 


984% 93% 86% 96, 
2 69 


66 72 th 
186 166% 172 171% 
9%, 2% "2% ww 
95% 17% "94% 93% 
*104% *1ul 


- 21 180% 207% *200 


13 9% 9% % 
12 10% 11 il 














Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 
Established 1790 
KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, &. I. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 






MICHIGAN FLOURS} 





Gen. Baking Co, . 
‘d. $8 ; 
Gen, Foods Corp. 485% 42% 42% 410% 
165 





Pid. 3%% 


Pfd. 5% ...... 128 22) 12h *121 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 146% 116% 122 116% 
Pfd. $5 ... . 137 «129—(s«i130%q 130% 


Hathaway Bak., 
ne. “A” . . ne % 104% 1% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. 34 25% 27 25% 
60 N6 85 
Pid, $3.0 nine, ce 88% *85 *95 
National Bise. Co. 35% 31% 32 31% 


Pfd. ve 184% 164 *170 166% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 35 31 33% 32% 
2 Sh Ree 104 99 *101 99% 


Proct. & Gamble 80 63% 65% 63% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% 29% 29 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 31% 31% 31% 
Pfd. Vee 140% *142 142 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. . 103 
St. Regis Pap. Co. 14% 
td. $1.40 .... 96 


92 K 92 
11% 13% 138% 
Pfd 9 86°90 90 


Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 21% 22% 21% 
Pid. $4.50 ..... 96 87 BS BRT, 
¢Sterling Drug .. 40% 36% 39% 39% 
efd. $3.50 104% vo "93 90 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 64 56 63% 63% 
United Biscuit 
of America ... 35 29% 31% 30% 
Pfd, $4.50 ..... 169 107 107 —*107 


Victor. Ch. Wks... 29% 275% 28% 28% 
Pid. $3.50 .-. L0O% 92 *92 92 
Ward Baking Co. 215% 17% 17% 18% 


Pid. $5.50 104 99 101% 100% 
Bid Asked 
*Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 12% 15 
tsafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. .... 16 17% 
*Standard Milling Co. oc Sa 6% 1% 


*Previo.s clone. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. ?Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Ine. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 
traded June 29: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. -+++-*1OBY 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York $8 Pfd. 141% 145 
15% 


Novadel-Agene 16 
Omar, Ine. .... 18% 19 
Wagner Baking Co. . se 6% 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 105 107% 
Ward Bak. Co. Warrants . 6 6% 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending June 23, 
1951, and June 24, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’'s omitted) 





Canadian 
-~American -——in bond— 
June June June June 
23, 24, 23, 24, 
1951 * 1950 1951 1950 
Wheat 166,078 2,139 31 
Corn 44,846 
Oats 14,937 588 
Rye 1,983 832 749 
Barley 23,947 42 
Flaxseed 5,539 ’ 
Soybeans 4,265 6,150 ° 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets June 23 (fig 


ures for corresponding date of a+year ago 
given in parentheses) wheat, 1,524,000 


(3,612,000), bu.; corm, 5,545,000 (4,534,000); 
oats, 36,000 (37,000); barley, 1,755,000 (2 
436,000) flaxseed, 35,000 (none); soybeans, 


425,000 (100,000); rye, 79,000 (none) 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

f Trade, June 23, 1951 (0600's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 

Baltimore 271 326 

Boston il 

Buffalo 


1,760 427 } 285 12 
Afloat 92 161 262 
Lakes 530 150 


2,664 738 873 


Totals 42 
1,864 773 «1,398 145 


Previous week 



























For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 









spring wheat flours. | 












"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
LAKGSB CITY , MINNBBOTA 























Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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ONTARIO FLOUR MILLERS MEET—Shown above are some of the milling 
industry executives attending the recent annual meeting of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn. In the illustration at the left are J. Drader Hawken, 


Hawken Milling Co., Wallaceburg; F. 


Morley Vanstone, association vice 


president; Fred H. Dunsford, Great Star Flour Mills, St. Marys, and George 
W. Baldwin, association treasurer. In the picture at the right, some old 
friends greet A. H. Bailey, former Canadian manager for The Northwestern 
Miller. Left to right: Lorne McCarthy, McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streets- 
ville; Mr. Bailey; O. T. Scott, Caledonia Milling Co., Ltd., Caledonia; W. H. 
McCarthy, formerly of the McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., and M. W. Beach, 


Barrie Flour Mills, Barrie. 


Ontario Flour Millers Hear Talk 
on Exports; Officers Reelected 


TORONTO — At the 16th annual 
meeting of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. June 18, J. J. Page of the Mc- 
Carthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, 
was named to a second term as presi- 
dent. The vice president, F. Morley 
Vanstone of the Vanstone Flour & 
Feed Mill, Bowmanville, was also re- 
elected, and George W. Baldwin of 
the Aurora Milling Co., Ltd., Aurora, 
continues as treasurer. 

A guest at the association’s annual 
lunch, which preceded the business 
sessions, was A. H. Bailey, who re- 
cently retired from the managership 
of The Northwestern Miller's Toronto 
office after 44 years’ service. The 
chief speaker at the lunch was R. G. 
D. Anderson, general manager of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Assn., 
who dealt with the accident potential- 
ities in industry generally and in the 
milling business particularly. Mr. An- 
derson cited figures which showed 
that a considerable amount of pro- 
duction was lost yearly as a result of 
avoidable accidents. 


Export Problems 
At the afternoon business session, 
George E. Swarbreck, The North- 
western Miller’s Canadian and Euro- 
pean manager, addressed members 


ONTARIO MILLERS REELECT—J. 
J. Page, president and general man- 
ager of the McCarthy Milling Co., 
Ltd., Streetsville, who was reelected 
president of the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Assn. at its recent annual meet- 
ing, is shown above with Harry J. 
Dowsett, who was renamed secretary- 
manager of the association. 


on the subject of the European ex- 
port trade and quoted the views of 
experienced foreign traders who 
maintained that the export trade was 
not a dying industry. He told mem- 
bers that three of the main problems 
confronting the importing trade are 
the failure to allow the restoration 
of the separate distribution of Cana- 
dian flour in Britain, the continued 
retention of the 3% duty on imported 
flour in Holland and the unsatisfac- 
tory distribution system in Germany 
which penalizes established importers. 

Mr. Swarbreck described Norway 
as being a market of major interest 
to the Canadian milling trade and 
concluded his address with an ex- 
planation of the aims behind recent 
attempts to form a Western European 
Flour Importers Assn. in order to 
assist the exporting millers of the 
U.S. and Canada in retaining and 
finding new markets. 

O. T. Seott, vice president of the 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
and a practicing miller, traced the 
growth of the milling trade’s own fire 
insurance company from its forma- 
tion in 1878 to its present state of im- 
portance. Mr. Scott recommended 
members not already supporting the 
company to do so 

In the evening, in accordance with 
custom, members of the grain and 
allied trades were hosts at a dinner 
and entertainment for the millers. 
Chairman was W. Reece Taprell of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., and 
the master of ceremonies was Bert 
Bernard of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


PRICE OF BREAD RISES 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Bread prices climbed 
l¢ for a 16-oz. loaf in Winnipeg, last 
week. Spokesmen for the four large 
bakeries in Winnipeg—Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Weston Bakeries, Ltd., 
Bryce Bakeries, Ltd, and General 
Bakeries, Ltd., said that the in- 
creased cost of manufacturing was 
responsible for the price rise. They 
pointed out that everything that goes 
into a loaf of bread has gone up in 
price. Not only has the cost of ingre- 
dients and distribution gone up, but 
cost-of-living payments to employees 
were increasing due to the steadily 


climbing cost-of-living index. In addi- 
tion, labor was working shorter hours, 
it was stressed. 

Bread here was selling at 14¢ a 
loaf, wrapped and delivered to the 
home, and 13¢ unwrapped. The bak- 
ery firms’ prices at stores was Il¢ 
less. The two chain store companies 
which continued to sell bread at two 
loaves for 23¢, increased the price 
June 29 to two loaves for 25c. 

An increase of 2¢ a loaf in bread 
prices almost immediately is predicted 
by Vancouver bakeries as a result of 
recent wage increases. Present prices 
range from 10¢ to 13¢ lb. Bakery 
heads report that wage increases and 
other increased costs have contrib- 
uted to forcing bread prices up. 

It has been predicted that prices 
will rise in many other sections of 
western Canada in the near future, 
if manufacturing costs continue to 
increase. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW IWA FLOUR SALES 
CONFIRMED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Almost 8,000,000 bu. 
wheat and flour were worked for ex- 
port from Canada last week. The 
equivalent of more than 1,500,000 bu. 
was in the form of flour, the bulk of 
which was worked for shipment in 
the 1951-52 crop year. 

Class 2 flour sales, equivalent to 
almost 72,000 bu. were made to 
Lebannon, the Philippines, Tangier 
and Colombia. IWA sales totaled 
103,000 bu. with Venezula, Hong 
Kong and Grenada the buyers. Flour 
sales equivalent to almost 1,400,000 
bu. wheat were confirmed for ship- 
ment in 1951-52 to IWA destinations, 
including Cuba, Haiti, Guatemala, 
Belgian Congo, Bahamas, Costa Rica, 
Panama and the Republic of Hon- 
duras. 

Class 2 wheat export sales were 
made up of 531,000 bu. to Belgium, 
292,000 to Switzerland and 30,000 to 
Norway, while the United Kingdom 
led IWA countries with purchases of 
3,348,000 bu. Italy was next with 
692,000, while South Africa took 
640,000 bu., Belgium 502,000, and 
India 351,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUDGMENT OF CANADIAN 
BAKERIES SET FOR OCT. 1 
WINNIPEG Judgment in the 

trial of six Western Canada baking 

concerns will be reserved until Oct. 

1, according to a statement in Cal- 

gary by Justice Boyd McBride. The 

bakery firms are charged with con- 
spiracy unduly to prevent or lessen 
competition in the baking industry 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Bri- 
tish Columbia for the years 1933 to 

1950. 

The Calgary hearing was the long- 
est in Alberta judicial history and 
lasted more than 24 weeks. The ac- 
cused bakeries are Canadian Bakeries 
Ltd., Calgary; Weston Bread & Cake 
(Canada) Ltd., Winnipeg; Edmonton 
City Baking, a Weston company, and 
the three McGavin companies at 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF FF Lure 
GRAIN EXPORTS LARGE 

VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain continued at a high rate 
from here during the latter part of 
the month with the result that over- 
seas shipments for June are esti- 
mated slightly higher than 6,500,000 
bu. This is an increase of more than 
a million bushels over the same 
month last season. Total for the 
month from the Fraser River eleva- 
tor was 350,000 bu. compared with 
200,000 bu. a year ago. Vancouver 
movement for the crop year to June 
30 is placed around 58,000,000 bu. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT FLOUR 
EXPORTS CLIMB IN MAY 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exports of 
wheat flour during May climbed to 
6,800,000 bu. in terms of wheat, to 
post the largest clearances for that 
month since May, 1949, when 7,700,- 
000 bu. were exported. The total for 
the first 10 months of the current 
crop year, equaling 46,700,000 bu., 
exceeds last year’s total by more than 
8,500,000 bu. in terms of wheat. 

During May, the United Kingdom 
took Canadian flour equivalent to 2,- 
378,000 bu. wheat. Italy was second 
with 1,959,000 bu.; the Philippine 
Islands took 509,000 bu.; Venezuela, 
403,000; Cuba, 309,000; Indonesia, 
208,000; Trinidad, Tobago, 189,000: 
Jamaica, 112,000; Hong Kong, 101,- 
000, and the U.S., 114,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat. 

May exports of Canadian wheat to- 
taled 17,700,000 bu. and reflected a 
gain of 5,000,000 bu. over the pre- 
vious month’s clearances. Shipments 
from Pacific seaboard ports amount- 
ing to 8,900,000 bu. accounted for 
nearly one half of the May total, and 
represented the heaviest monthly vol- 
ume of wheat moved from the Pacific 
seaboard since June, 1949. 

Overseas clearances of Canadian 
oats totaled 7,819,000 bu. for May and 
boosted the crop year total for 10 
months to 22,064,000 bu. With the 
exception of 4,000 bu. sold to Switzer- 
land, the May exports of Canadian 
barley of 3,860,000 bu. were divided 
almost equally between Belgium and 
the U.S. Accumulative total for the 
period from August to May inclusive, 
amounts to 16,949,000 bu. 

Canadian rye clearances topped the 
million bushel mark for May, with 
Germany taking 768,000 bu. and Bel- 
gium 252,000. The remainder of just 
over 12,000 bu. went to the U.S. to 
boost its imports of rye from Canada 
since Aug. 1, 1950, to 2,853,000 bu. 
out of a cumulative total of exports 
for the 10 month period of 5,311,- 
000 bu. 

Importing countries have taken a 
total of 3,730,000 bu. Canadian flax 
in the 10 month period ending May 
31, 1951. Rolled oats and oatmeal 
exports from Canada during May to- 
taled only 12,867 bu. of oats, the 
smallest monthly export total for 
some considerable time. 


————-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERGER OF TWO DUTCH 
IMPORT FIRMS ANNOUNCED 


ROTTERDAM—tThe merger of two 
prominent Dutch importing and ex- 
porting firms has been announced ef- 
fective July 1. Involved in the reor- 
ganization is the flour importing firm 
of Verhoeff's Meel-Import, which has 
been prominent in the American 
trade for a number of years and 
Gebrs. Altona, which was founded in 
1876. Headquarters of the new organi- 
zation will continue to be located in 
Rotterdam 

Trading will be carried on under 
the style of Verhoeff & Zoon’s Han- 
delmaatschappij N.V. and Th. M. Ver- 
hoeff, Sr., has been appointed presi- 
dent. Th. A. Verhoeff and J. A. G. 
Verhoeff will be directors with A.v.d. 
Haterd and Walter Verhoeff as 
proxies. 

Walter Verhoeff, one of seven 
brothers engaging in the family’s va- 
rious trade interest, which cover other 
commodities in addition to flour, vis- 
ited the U.S. three years ago. Dur- 
ing the war he saw service with the 
Dutch underground movement. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 
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The Miller and the Baker — Servants of the People 





tle for me to say about wheat, 
unless I were to tell you the 
lowest price at which wheat will sell 
during the next six months so that 
each of you can buy your flour 
requirements for use between now 
and next Christmas, at the low point 
in the market—See me after the 
meeting for inside dope on the mar- 
ket. 
Getting back to the flour miller— 
‘ they’re all alike. Every one of them 
has just one ambition and one fear. 
His. one ambition is to mill a flour 
that bakes better and better. His one 
fear is that his competitors will sell 


P REVIOUS speakers have left lit- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Files before the recent 
Heart of America Bakers convention 
in Kansas City. Mr. Files is presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 





flour to bakers so cheap that he will 
go broke. There isn’t much that you 
and I can do to alleviate this fear 
unless each of you should resolve to 
pay the miller from whom you buy 
your flour, about 20¢ a sack more 
than he asks you to pay. In other 
words, if he quotes you $6 a sack 
stand right up and say, No, I'll not 
pay you l1¢ less than $6.20! I recom- 
mend to each of you—try it out. 
Try to be pretty sure that I'm within 
hearing distance when you say it. 

About the millers’ ambition! I mean 
it when I say he has only one, and 
that is to mill a flour that bakes in- 
creasingly better and better; whether 
the baker or the housewife does the 
baking makes no difference. The mill- 
er thinks of the quality of his prod- 
uct—flour—only in terms of baking 
quality, nothing else, which reminds 
me of a true story. A baker asked a 
miller if his flour was any good. The 
miller thought a minute and replied, 
“Well, by comparison with a lot of 
other things it doesn’t look so hot or 
eye arresting or appetizing. It gets all 
over your clothes and chokes up your 
lungs and for building roads or side- 
walks it isn’t as good as cement— 
but,” said the miller, “it sure makes 
one hell of a swell loaf of bread.’ This 
is the miller’s creed. He keeps asking 
himself, ‘‘How can I make my flour 
bake better bread?” His one ambi- 
tion is “better and better bread.” You 
might ask, “How does he do his daily 
chores to come up with better or 
‘best’ bread?” 

First, he works with the agricul- 
tural colleges to improve the varieties 
of wheat from a bread baking stand- 
point. The farmer is interested in the 
number of bushels of a certain va- 
riety that can be raised per acre, but 
the miller thinks only in terms of 
the improved loaf-quality of baking 
that will appeal to the baker. 

Millers are becoming increasingly 
aware that different wheat varieties 
possess inherent baking properties. 
Some produce flour having long, some 
having short mixing time—others in 
between. Some require considerable 
maturing treatment, others very little. 
Water absorption varies from one va- 
riety to another. Today there are at 
least 10 varieties of hard winter 
wheat grown in the Southwest, so the 
miller must first know the areas by 
counties in each state where each va- 
riety predominates and then be able 
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By Howard W. Files 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


to distinguish and procure the varie- 
ties in the proper percentages to ‘es- 
tablish and maintain a uniform and 
top baking quality flour. 

The Need for Uniformity 

You bakers demand and are entitled 
to a uniform flour, one that bakes 
not only well but uniformly. It is the 
miller’s problem to so select and blend 
his wheats to insure this uniformity. 
Once established it is the job of the 
quality control staff at each mill to 
safeguard and maintain uniform flour. 
Fortunately, although not easily, the 
technical millers and mill chemists 
have evolved more and more precise 
controls so that flour millers have 
been able to keep pace with the bak- 
ers and produce a flour that results in 
a superior loaf of bakers’ bread, the 
best bakers’ bread to be found any- 
where in the world. 

Every miller relies on his own or 
some accessible private laboratory to 
test not only the physical properties 
and chemical analysis of his flour but 
to make daily bakiny tests, for bread. 
Here again emphasis is placed on 
baking quality and uniformity of 
product from the standpoint of bak- 
ing results. 

Thus, you can see how much de- 
pends on the growing of wheat with 
emphasis on baking quality. The mill- 
er can not put baking quality into his 
flour if it does not exist in the wheat 
he grinds. Therefore, you bakers and 
we millers must rely strongly on the 


agricultural colleges and encourage 
them and support them to keep con- 
siantly after the problem of develop- 
ing wheat var.eties which have in- 
creasingly better and better baking 
properties or characteristics. The mill- 
er will find a way to extract those 
better baking properties from the 
wheat and get them into the flour 
so that you bakers can bake better 
and better bread. 

Millers work closely with and sup- 
port all good and reputable crop im- 
provement associations because it is 
these assoc’ations that do the many 
things necessary through the exten- 
sion divisions of state agricultural 
schools, county agents and many other 
channels to get the farmers to actu- 
ally grow the better quality wheats 
that have been developed. 

You have heard said or known that 
not too long ago most of the hard 
winter wheat grown was known as 
“turkey.” Later “Chiefkan” and oth- 
ers good in per acre yield but poor 
in milling quality replaced too much 
of the “turkey.” As a result of the 
efforts of crop improvement associa- 
tions, Pawnee, Comanche, Wichita, 
good wheats from a baking stand- 
point, have largely replaced Chief- 
kan and other undesirable varieties. 
So it’s not only a job for the agri- 
cultural colleges to develop these bet- 
ter varieties of wheat but the crop 
or wheat improvement associations do 
a great job in getting these newer 
and better varieties grown and mar- 
keted. But for them the mills would 
never get and you would never bake 
these improved wheats. 

Flour milling is an ancient and no- 
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BOOST FOR BREAD—The Bakers of America Program is sending the picture 
story shown above to 6,000 newspapers, illustrating graphically how much 
more bread can be bought today with an hour’s labor than has been possible 
in previous years. Using Bureau of Labor Statistics data, the chart is visual 
proof that bread prices have lagged behind advancing living costs. The caption 
furnished with the chart tells consumers that an hour of factory labor buys 
25% more bread than in 1939, 50% more than in 1929 and twice as much as in 
1919. Referring to bread enrichment’s 10th anniversary, it is pointed out that 
“bread also contains more actual nutritive value, penny-for-penny, than any 
other food, according to the American Bakers Assn.” 
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ble profession. Possibly millers and 
bakers should be called the “missing 
links” between the farmers who pro- 
Cuce our wheat and the ultimate con- 
sumer who eats your bread. Some of 
us in the milling business have been 
called names much worse than “‘miss- 
ing links’ but no matter what we are 
called, you and we are the proces-o:s 
of one of America’s largest crops- 
wheat. It takes us Loth to get the job 
cone. No one ever ate wheat as such. 
Wheat to be eaten has first to be 
ground into flour. That’s where we 
come in, but no one ever ate flour, as 
such. It has to first be baked into 
bread or other baked foods, and that’s 
where you come in. 

Finally, after the farmer raises it 
and we as millers get through kicking 
it »round and you bakers finish toss- 
ing it off, the consumer eats it and 
likes it, and she (or he) should be- 
cause, after all, it is one of America’s 
best, cheapest, most wholesome and 
available foods. 

Incidentally, it’s not fattening, and 
right here lies a story that we millérs 
and you bakers better get across to 
every consumer in America. Listen! 
Some of you may know about it! The 
Wheat Flour Institute, a department 
or division of the Millers National 
Federation, has launched a big promo- 
tional program to answer the ques- 
tion, “How much more bre2d will 
America eat, if Amer‘ca eats all it 
wants without fear of getting fat?” 
The. false notion that bread is fatten- 
ing has long been the single greatest 
obstacle to increased consumption. 
Four out of every ten people have 
tried weight control. Twice as many 
women as tmen try to lose weight 
There’s an average of at least one 
overweight person in every family 

Bread Suffers in Diets 

Bread is usually the first food eli- 
minated. This promotional program, 
designed and sponsored by the Wheat 
Flour Institute, and tied in with the 
Bakers of America Program as a part 
of the 10th anniversary of enrichment, 
should have the personal support of 
every baker and every miller in the 
U.S. because it supplies a detailed 
plan with all of the necessary tools 
and weapons to effectively attack the 
“fattening phobia.”’ The promotional 
tools are all made to help convince 
consumers that bread is not fattening. 
The program is built around the leaf- 
let “Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion” which bears the seal of approv- 
al of the American Medical Assn. and 
describes an experiment conducted by 
Dr. Leverton and her research staff 
at the University of Nebraska. This 
scientific study was conducted under 
a grant from the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and is summarized in this leaf- 
let 

Now, your job as bakers and mine 
as a miller is to try to get a copy 
of this leaflet into every American 
home. The promotional kit tells us 
how to do it. 

“The idea that bread is fattening is 
wrong. Omitting bread is unnecessary 
and increases diet cost,” says the 
leaflet. For the first time in history 
this study, which was reported by 
Dr. Leverton to the American Dietetic 
Assn. and which is scheduled for publi- 
cation this month, provides scientific 
evidence to combat the “fattening 
phobia.” 

Please do your part by writing to 
the Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or to the 
Bakers of America Program, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, for copies of 
this kit or specific promotional ma- 
teriai. This is a campaign in which 
every baker can push his own brand 
of bread in every move. The end re- 
sult is to sell more bread, to sell more 
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of each baker’s particular brand of 
bread. We can all well afford to get 
behind the program, in fact, we can’t 
afford not to. 


Flour Consumption Rises 


Perhaps you have noticed that the 
per capita consumption of wheat flour 
is slightly up, rather than down. From 
135 lb. per capita in 1949 it rose to 
136 in 1950 and for 1951 the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimates 
136 lb. per capita or more. But that 
isn’t the only bright spot. The popula- 
tion increase in the U.S. of another 
50 million people before the year 
2000, as predicted by more than one 
qualified demographer, is encourag- 
ing. They say our present big crop 
of babies will grow up and eat more 
and more as they get older. Then 
there will be another crop of babies 
and they, too, will eat more and more 
so that by the year 2000 A.D., 50 
years hence, we will be baking bread 
for 200 million Americans instead of 
the present 150 million—which I guess 
means neither you as bakers nor we 
as millers have reached the satura- 
tion point for our products. 

The last frontier for both lies far 
beyond the horizon we can now see. 
There is a great future in your busi- 
ness and mine for our sons and grand- 
sons. This staple foodstuff—bread 
means certain steady growth in vol- 
ume, this year, next year and every 
year. 

Let me close, please, with a phil- 
osophical note. Flour milling is one of 
America's big industries. So is baking 
We both got big by giving service. 
All big business gives service some- 
where, somehow to someone or it 
doesn’t get big or stay that way. We 
are not ashamed of being a big indus- 
try—neither are you—but that alone 
was never our aim or objective. Above 
all else we like to think of the flour 
milling business and of you, as peo- 
ple, not plants, or mills or ovens or 
machines. Of course, you use ma- 
chines—so do we. You use mixers, 
moulders, dividers, rounders. We use 
grinders, sifters, purifiers, etc., but 
the business of flour milling, like bak- 
ing, is people. Without them neither 
could survive. 

Flour milling as we know it and 
baking as we see it are much more 
than mills and bakers and machines 
and other such things. They are much 
more than locations. They are the 
tens of thousands of people going to 
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work each day into those mills and 
into those bakeries to grind the flour 
and bake the bread for the hungry 
mouths of millions of people; putting 
their best into everything they do. 
The bakers and millers of this coun- 
try are people, just people from near- 
ly every corner of the U.S., from the 
Atlantic Coast out through the west- 
ern plains and over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to the West—just people, like 
you and me, wherever they are. And 
I firmly believe that our American 
flour mills will always grind and our 
American bakers will always bake 
all of the flour and bread that is or 
will ever be needed for our own peo- 
ple, however many, and with some- 
thing to spare. And I believe, too, 
that we will do that job as millers 
and bakers efficiently and economical- 
ly—yes, and with a song in our hearts. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUMIGATION OF GRAIN 
TO BE DEMONSTRATED 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
latest type of equipment and recom- 
mended methods of grain fumigation 
will be demonstrated in a series of 
six meetings to be held under the 
sponsorship of the Kansas Wheat 
Quality Council, the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., and the Exten- 
sion Division of Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

The schedule for the meetings is as 
follows: Concordia, July 30; Quinter, 
July 31; Dodge City, Aug. 1: Hutchin- 
son, Aug. 2; Iola, Aug. 6 and Topeka, 
Aug. 7. 

The meetings are being planned 
for the benefit of elevator managers 
and employees. They will be conduct- 
ed by H. H. Walkden of the field lab- 
oratory, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Hutchinson, and Del 
E. Gates, entomologist on the staff 
of the college extension service. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. FLOUR CONFERENCE 
ANNOUNCED FOR SEPT. 10 


KANSAS CITY—tThe joint meeting 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club to discuss new crop flours 
will be held at the President Hotel 
Monday, Sept. 10, according to an 
announcement by president Roland 
W. Selman. 


BREAD AND CAKE} 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


a 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 





“Diamond D” 2 Siiciteieritton cow 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, wheat © 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














Leaders for many years in bakery 
flour production. SILK FLOSS 
and SANTA FE TRAIL accept 
the responsibility of such lead- 
ership. That’s why these famous 
brands are milled from premium 
wheats of outstanding baking 
characteristics. That’s why their 

baking performance is so de- 
pendable all the time. 
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IN MENTE’S LINE! 
* 
We specialize in strong, well-made bags designed to stand up proudly 


under all conditions. Sturdy fabrics, stout stitching—-and sixty-six 
years of expert know-how in making quality bags. 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
Box 1098 


Box 690 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis 
Cincinnati and other large cities 


| WESTERN STAR 
IKANSAS STA 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 


Minneapolis, Denver, 


GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Finer, better bread requires a pre- 
mium quality flour ...a flour like 
these Star brands, made from selected 


wheats with expert craftsmanship. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production In the U.S 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 


Daily 
24-hour 
capacity 
in wheat 

flourt 

(1,000 


sacks) 


Wheat flour production 
(thousand sacks) Wheat 
Average Calendar groundt 
working month (1,000 
dayt total bu.) 


Wheat Flour 
flour extrac- 
production tion 
as % of rate** 
seieni capacity§ (g 
1951 
April 
March 
February 
January 
os 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
Figures represent production of all commercial mills. Estimates fer mills not aaa 

monthly are based upon 1948 annual reports through April, 1950 and 1949 reports 
+The number of 


thereafter 
on the basis of a five-day week 
with allowance for the following holidays: Jan. 1, May 30, July 4 Thanks- 
giving Day and Le 
tWheat as purchased 


working days per month is computed 


Labor Day 


including dockage 
©The combined datly 24-hour 


capacity of the small wulls canvassed annually is assumed 
o be constant at the December 


1949, total of 121,000 sacks from May, 1950, forward 
§Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
numoeer of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (five-day week 
basis) 

**Wheat flour production as 


compared with an of wheat ground 





will fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of J. C. Frankenfeld. Mr. 
Walkden has been stationed in Hutch- 
inson for the past eight years. At 
Manhattan he will be assistant to Dr. 
R. T. Cotton, senior entomologist in 
charge of the laboratory. 


ILLINOIS FEED DEALERS, 
MIXERS RENAME OFFICERS 


PEORIA, ILL.—A jam-packed and 
well-balanced program held the in- 
terest of almost 60 members and 
guests of the Illinois Feed Dealers & 
Mixers Assn. at the ninth annual con- 
vention of the group at the Jefferson 
Hotel in Peoria June 20. 

All officers of the association were 
reelected. They include Alvin C. Koch, 
Breese (Ill.) Grain Co., president; 
Louis C. Abenbrink, A & B Feed & 
Seed Store, Inc., Edwardsville, vice 
president, and James C. VanAntwerp, 
Van Brokerage Co., Galesburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Two directors were reelected to 
serve until 1954. They are L. N. Bow- 
man of L. N. Bowman, Winnebago, 
and Howard B. Bryant, Central Feed 
& Produce Co., Kirkwood. 

Mr. Koch underscored the many 
uncertainties of the times in his wel- 
coming address. 

Plenty C. Blaeuer, director of poul- 
try nutrition, Ultra-Life Laboratories, 
Inc., East St. Louis, Ill., gave a dem- 
onstration of the internal culling of 
poultry. 

Ceiling Regulations 

The afternoon session got under 
way with a discussion of ceiling regu- 
lations by O. D. Bilbrey, business 
analyst in the food division, Office of 
Price Stabilization, Peoria. 

Dr. Oliver H. M. Wilder, bio- 

chemist, American Meat Institute 
Foundation, Chicago, discussed the 
need for animal proteins in present 
day feeds. 
“As the dinner speaker, Dr. William 
E. Van Taay, Fontbonne College (cor- 
porate college of St. Louis University), 
spoke on “Crisis in American For- 
eign Policy.” 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the association: 

“Whereas price controls now in 
effect have failed to halt inflation and 
whereas it is our opinion that in- 
creased production is the best method 
of fighting inflation, be it resolved 
that this association urge our con- 
gressmen to permit all wage and 
price controls to expire June 30.” 

SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENTOMOLOGIST TRANSFERRED 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS —H. H. 
Walkden, in charge of the Hutchin- 
son field laboratory of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, was 
transferred to the Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, laboratory effective July 1. He 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Life 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 

MINNEAPOLIS—Henry E. Kuehn, 
vice president and co-manager of King 
Midas Flour Mills, has announced the 
appointment of Edwin W. Elmgren as 
superintendent of the Superior, Wis., 
durum plant of the company. He has 
served as head miller of the plant for 
the past several years and will suc- 
seed George T. Schiller, who resigned, 
effective July 1. 
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Seen the new rooms?... 


ct THe SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Moke the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personality «New rooms, 
hotel...now _ ¢rometically designed. 


@Fa ting 
brilliantly restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College inn 

Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 

© Handy-to- 
everything location. 

@ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Boord Choirman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


Ram mi 
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RESEARCH COUNCIL’S REPORT 
CONFUSES BREAD STANDARDS 





Food Protection Committee of National Research Council 
Recommends Further Study Before Mono and Diglyc- 
erides Are Approved for Use in Food Products 


WASHINGTON—The food protec- 
tion committee of the National Re- 
search Council, in a report to the 
ice cream manufacturers, has urged 
that further study be given to the 
effects of mono and diglycerides and 
polyoxyethylenes and their compounds 
before they are incorporated in food 
products. 

This none-too-complimentary state- 
ment from the important scientific 
body poses a big problem for the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
where the bread standards order is 
currently receiving final study by the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

Food and Drug Administration of- 
ficials admit the report raises a new 
aspect to the controversy, which 
reached its heated peak during the 
hearings on the bread standards and 
resulted in the exclusion of the poly- 
oxyethylene group as optional ingre- 
dients but permitted continued use of 
mono and diglycerides. 

Now the food protection committee 
questions the advisability of the use 
of both of these groups of surface 
active agents pending further study 
as to the toxicity and other effects 
when used in foods. 

At FDA, officials say that basically 
as far as the bread standards are 
concerned the pending bread order 
can legally be issued as it stands on 
the basis of the record made during 
the recent hearings. At that time the 
polyoxyethylene group was subject to 
critical fire from shortening manufac- 
turers who used mono and diglycer- 
ides as surface active agents in their 
products. This latter group charged 
that the polyoxyethylenes were toxic 
in their effect on humans, and accord- 
ing to the decision reached by FDA 
in excluding the polyoxyethylenes and 
their compounds as optional bread in- 
gredients, it appears that the produc- 
ers of those products failed to refute 
the contentions of the mono and di- 
glyceride users 


Report Not in Record 


At that time the food protection 
committee was not on record as warn- 
ing against further pending a more 
comprehensive examination of the use 
of all surface active agents in human 
foods. This report, however, is still 
not part of the FDA record on the 
bread standards and consequently 
could be overlooked by FDA and the 
standards promulgated on the basis 
of the formal record taken at the 
hearings. 

Yet the scientific standing of the 
food protection committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council is not being 
discounted at FDA, and there are 
strong indications that FDA officials 
will heed the food protection commit- 
tee’s warning despite the fact that it 
was issued too late to be incorporated 
in the official record of the bread 
standards hearings. 

There are several avenues of ap- 
proach to the problem for FDA. First, 
it may on the basis of the record issue 
the standards as tentatively proposed. 
The Atlas Powder Co., leader in the 
production of polyoxyethylenes, has 
filed a brief in protest against the 
exclusion of its product as an optional 
ingredient. 

Next -the FDA might amend the 


standards as they are now under 
study by the Federal Security Agency 
and strike out the mono and diglycer- 
ides as optional ingredients; or third, 
it could issue the standards proposed 
as a result of the hearings and imme- 
diately order a reopening of the hear- 
ings on the total subject of surface 
active agents, including such other 
compounds as lecithin for example, 
as well as the groups around which 
the heat of the controversy centered. 


The best prospect, however, is that - 


FDA will heed the admonitions of the 
food protection committee and strike 
out the mono and diglycerides as op- 
tional ingredients and bring the 
whole problem under a complete 
scientific study not only for bread 
but for their use in all other foods. 

This conclusion is reached by Wash- 
ington observers because the food 
protection committee report has been 
distributed to the Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers Assn. membership and prob- 
ably will be part of the ice cream 
standards record. In face of this 
warning it is not seen probable that 
FDA would permit the use of mono 
and diglycerides in ice cream. There- 
fore, if FDA now authorized the use 
of these products and their compounds 
in bread it might at a later date 
be inconsistent in barring their use 
in ice cream. 

The clinching point in the food pro- 
tection committee’s report on the sur- 
face active agents is found in the 
following statement; speaking of the 


nono and diglycerides and esters of 
non-glycerol alcohols, the food com- 
mittee says in part: 

“Most preparations of these sub- 
stances are mixtures characterizable 
only by means of varrious constants. 
Blends of the products are ofttimes 
recommended for use in foods. These 
facts make it necessary that data be 
available on both the individual mem- 
bers of the groups and upon blends 
proposed for use in foods. 

“With these points in mind it is our 
considered opinion that the data avail- 
able to us on the toxicity, tolerance, 
metabolic fate, and the nutritive 
value of these surface active agents 
proposed for use in ice cream are in- 
sufficient to permit a final judgment 
as to the safety of the substances for 
use in foods.” 
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AACC MEMBERS TO HEAR 
TALK ON WHEAT QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY—Wheat quality and 
sanitation from the field to the table 
is the subject of a talk to be given 
by Jess B. Smith, president, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., at the 
July meeting of the Kansas City sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

The meeting will be held at the 
President Hotel July 11 at 8 p.m. A 
general discussion on the 1951 winter 
wheat crop also will take place. An 
informal supper will be served in the 
hotel coffee shop preceding the meet- 
ing. 





New York Bakery Drivers Strike 
as New England Workers Return 


NEW YORK—With a settlement 
in sight in the New England baker's 
strike, more than 80% of this city’s 
wrapped bread and cake supply has 
been cut off in a strike by drivers 
for a 5-day work week. 

All plants are operating in the 
New England area, although a defi- 
nite settlement has not been reached. 
The workers have returned with the 
understanding that a settlement satis- 
factory to all parties can be worked 
out. 

Drivers for nine leading baking 
firms in New York went on strike 
July 1 in a move choking off bread 
supply in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut as far East as 
Bridgeport. Action by the drivers’ 
union followed a quick settlement 
of the threatened bakers’ strike when 
the latter union accepted “for con- 
sideration” a compromise agreement 


calling for a 5-day week beginning 
Aug. 26. 

The drivers’ union is planning to 
stop all independent drivers in the 
city, a move not made during the 
last strike. 

Firms involved include the Ward 
Baking Co.; General Baking Co.; 
Purity Bakeries Corp.; Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc.; Grennan Bakeries, Inc.; 
Continental Baking Co.; Gordon Bak- 
ing Co.; S. B. Thomas, Inc., and the 
Gottfried Baking Co. A total of at 
least 16 baking companies are affec- 
ted, according to union representa- 
tives. 

Inside workers in the metropolitan 
area are on duty at their plants, but 
production is not underway as the 
bread cannot be moved. 

Mediation sessions in both disputes 
are continuing. 





Southern Illinois Millers Assn. 
Wheat Group Organized 


Disbands; 


CHICAGO—The Southern Illinois 
Millers Assn. was disbanded at its 
annual meeting June 26, and mem- 
bers indicated they would join the 
Illinois Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Inc., now being organized. 

According to J. R. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, IIL, presi- 
dent of the millers association, there 
are not enough milling companies in 
operation in the southern Illinois area 
to continue support of the organiza- 
tion, which is 87 years old. 

Members voted to prepare a scroll 
honoring J. L. Grigg, Sparta, IIL, 
who completed 50 years as secretary 
of the association at the meeting. He 
was honored at the convention of the 
Millers National Federation in Chi- 
cago in May for being present at 
the first meeting of the federation 
49 years ago. 

Mr. Grigg submitted his resigna- 
tion at the beginning of the meeting 
of the Illinois millers, and the morn- 
ing session then was taken up with 
the dissolution of the group. Arrange- 
ments were made for the final ac- 
counting and for completing the fi- 
nancial affairs. 

Mr. Mulroy has explained that a 
primary objective of the association 
this past year was the formation of 
an Illinois wheat improvement organ- 
ization, sponsored by the millers 
group at the start, but an entirely 
separate organization. Last fall a 


large committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of flour mills, terminal 
grain elevators, country elevators, 
county agricultural offices and banks, 
was formed, and a five member task 
committee was named to study the 
move. 

As the meetings of the task group 
progressed, Mr. Mulroy reported, it 
became more and more evident that 
this would be the final year for the 
Southern Illinois Millers Assn. The 
task group drew up a set of by laws, 
and the wheat improvement organiza- 
tion now is being organized. 


Herman Steen Report 


During the afternoon session of 
the southern Illinois millers conven- 
tion, Herman Steen, vice president 
and secretary, Millers National Fed- 
eration, reviewed current develop- 
ments on ceilings and controls af- 
fecting the grain and flour industries. 
He discussed the millfeed ceiling 
situation and the effect of freight 
rate increases on grain and grain 
product ceiling prices. 

Mr. Steen presented a summary 
of crop improvement work carried 
out in Kansas, Oklahoma and Illinois, 
pointing out the importance of prop- 
er varieties and proper farm storage. 
He. also reported on recent research 
aimed at preventing hidden infesta- 
tion. 

W. O. Scott, University of Illinois, 


was unable to attend, but his paper, 
outlining progress in improving the 
Illinois wheat crop, was read. It 
stated that certain areas of the 
state are not suitable for raising 
hard wheat and that new varieties 
of soft wheat must be found that 
are more resistant to weather and 
diseases. The state extension ser- 
vice has increased the number of its 
wheat test plots steadily during the 
past two years, according to the pa- 
per. Work has been done on plant 
breeding, and several promising 
varieties should be ready for release 
in a year or two. 

A general discussion followed on 
wheat improvement work, and copies 
of the by laws of the new wheat 
improvement organization were dis- 
tributed. According to Mr. Mulroy, 
the members generally expressed 
themselves as very favorable to join- 
ing the new group. 

The by laws state that the pri- 
mary objective of that association 
“shall be to promote the general 
improvement of wheat quality pro- 
duced in Illinois, such improvement 
of quality to include both better- 
ment from a yield standpoint and 
from the standpoint of improved bak- 
ing and milling qualities so that 
benefits will be derived from all levels 
from those of the producers to those 
of the user of the end product flour.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


The marriage of Mrs. Charles L. 
Scott and Frank B. Clay, Kansas City 
grain man, took place in Kansas City 
June 30. The couple is driving east 
and will sail to Bermuda in the near 
future. They will be at home in Kan- 
sas City after Sept. 1. Mr. Clay was 
a partner in the Clay-Leahy Grain 
Co., which until its dissolution several 
years ago was an active grain busi- 
ness in the Kansas City market. 

e 

G. E. Kelley, sales manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
made his headquarters with Francis 
M. Franco, New York representative 
of the mill, June 29-30 during a brief 
eastern business trip. 

& 

John Spangler, president of Span- 
glers Flour Mills, Camp Hill, and A. 
K. Ulsh, Millersburg (Pa.) Milling 
Co., were two Pennsylvania visitors 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor recently. 


S. R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York, planned to leave for 
the Southwest by plane July 3 on a 
brief trip. 

3S 


General Mills, Inc., office and mill 
employees at Buffalo held their an- 


nual family picnic at Crystal Beach 
on Lake Erie recently. Leslie N. Per- 
rin, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Harry C. Lauten- 
sack, president of the eastern division 
of the company, Buffalo, were among 
the guests at the outing. 
=. 

Ray O’Keefe, New Orleans, south- 
ern representative of the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., suffered minor 
bruises and scratches recently when 
his car was hit and almost turned 
over. 


E. D. Rogers, Jr., vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was in New York on a brief busi- 
ness trip June 28-29. Charles R. Hoyt, 
president of Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, was another Minnesota 
miller who made a flying trip to New 
York. He made his headquarters with 
J. H. Blake, the mill's local represen- 
tative. 

a 

The following members of the 
staff of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, were in Cleveland last week 
to attend the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Assn.: Howard 
H. Lampman, executive director; 
Gwen Lam, editorial director; Helen 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SuPERB" 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: Melbourne 
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PURITY 
GREAT WEST « 
STERLING 





Sp ecialists in Milli Ing 
Gul ian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 





_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH” 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR" 


ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








Rotty, baking specialist; regional 
home economists Clarice Bloom, west 
central states; Pauline Girard, north- 
eastern states; Louise Garrett, south- 
western states; Helen Rodgers, east 
central states; Joellene Vannoy, 
southeastern states, and Margaret 
Jane Brennan, western states. 
@ 

James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
recently retired president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma City Rotary 
Club. 

® 


H. R. Cramer, vice president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a vacation in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 

2 


P. L. Thomson of P. L. Thomson 
& Co., president of the New Orleans 
Flour Assn., has returned to his of- 
fice after a bout for the past two 
weeks with a form of poison ivy. Gar- 
dening is off his schedule for the rest 
of the season. 


European vacations are currently 
popular with executives of General 
Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis. S. C. Gale, 
vice president, and Mrs. Gale left last 
week on the Queen Mary, and G. 8S. 
Kennedy, vice president, will leave 
shortly and join his wife, son and 
daughter abroad. 

2 

Lee Merry, General Mills, Inc., fam- 
ily flour sales manager, Minneapolis, 
has returned from a southwestern 
trip during which he called at the 
company’s sales offices in Houston 
and Oklahoma City. 

2 

Raymond B. Kroutil, first vice pres- 
ident of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., and Mrs. Kroutil and their 
daughter left recently for a vacation 
in the Black Hills, Yellowstone Park 
and Sun Valley, Idaho. 

2 


Anthony G. Allison, 
public relations for the Chicago 
Board of Trade is on a two-week 
vacation and fishing trip in Minnesota 
with his family. 


director of 


Frank C. Blodgett, first vice presi- 
dent of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., was married recent- 
ly to Miss Jean Ellen Fountain, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Fountain of Janesville. Mr. Blodgett 
is the son of Mrs. Frank C. P. Blod- 
gett and the late Mr. Blodgett. 

e 

W. H. van Mastrigt, president of 
the U.S. Slicing Machine Co., Inc., La 
Porte, Ind., and managing director of 
the worldwide Berkel Food Machine 
organization, left recently on a flying 
survey which was to include stops in 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland and Germany. 

2 


Charles J. Regan of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, was pleasantly sur- 
prised at a luncheon June 25. Repre- 
senting Gov. Allan Shivers of Texas, 
J. Bob Roberts of the Traders Oil 


Mill Co., Ft. Worth, presented Mr. 
Regan with a certificate commission- 
ing him an “Honorary Texan.” Mr. 
Roberts then “crowned” Mr. Regan 
with a 10-gallon hat. Mr. Roberts said 
the governor asked him to convey a 
commission of “Honorary Texan” on 
Mr. Regan because the Bakers Club 
of Chicago is recognized as “one of 
the finest industry clubs in the world.” 
® 
Alfred Liebscher, president and 
general manager, H. Dittlinger Roll- 
er Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas, 
and H. Conrads, secretary of the com- 
pany, were visitors in Kansas City 
last week. 
to] 


H. W. Files, vice president, and 
Bruce F. Cruzen and Fred H. Wen- 
dorf, bakery products sales, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, were present 
at the annual field day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. at the 
Paul Uhlmann farm, near Kansas 
City, June 22. 

e 


George L. Smutny, Milwaukee, 
central states representative of the 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., spent June 28-29 in Minne- 
apolis on business. 

@ 

R. S. Dickinson, president of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, was a visitor at the Millers 
National Federation office in Chicago 
last week. 

* 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Dreyer are at Green Lake, Wis., 
for a six-week vacation. 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN OUTING JULY 17 


CHICAGO — The 26th anniversary 
outing of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors is planned for July 
17 at the Rolling Green Country Club, 
Rand Road, Arlington Heights, Il. 

The program will get under way 
with a luncheon at 11:30 a.m., with 
the main golf and horseshoe tourna- 
ments starting at 1 p.m. A special 
blind bogey will be held for the early 
birds, who will tee off before 10 a.m. 

As in the past, the committee is 
soliciting contributions for prizes 
from association members. Reserva- 
tions and contributions should be sent 
to Charles M. Yager, Jr., Room 566, 
75 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


DR. LOUIS D. ELLIOTT 
RETIRES FROM FDA POST 
WASHINGTON The retirement 

June 30 of Dr. Louis D. Elliott, as- 

sociate commissioner of food and 

drugs since 1945, was announced to- 
day by Charles W. Crawford, com- 
missioner of food and drugs, Federal 

Security Agency. He will be suc- 

ceeded by Malcolm R. Stephens, now 

chief of the Chicago district. Mr. 

Stephens joined the Food and Drug 

Administration in 1930 and was chief 

of the St. Louis district before going 

to Chicago in 1943. 

Dr. Elliott’s.career of 39 years 
in federal food and drug law en- 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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forcement began in 1913 when he 
entered FDA’s New York laboratory 
as assistant chemist. He was ad- 
vanced to associate commissioner in 
1945. 

Dr. Elliott has handled important 
features of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s law enforcement pro- 
gram, with special emphasis upon the 
maintenance of standards of quali- 
ty and purity for domestic food prod- 
ucts, and for importations from other 
countries. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. C. THEDA TO MANAGE 
EARL COREY BUSINESS 


TACOMA, WASH.—W. C. Theda, 
former manager of the local branch 
of the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
retired from the company under its 
retirement plan, has assumed opera- 
tion of Earl Corey, Inc., Portland, 
Ore. 

Mr. Theda will operate the business 
for Mr. Corey until the latter returns 
from Washington, where he is chief 
of the foods, feeds and agricultural 
chemicals branch, agriculture division, 
Economic Stabilization Agency. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELMER E. KOHLWES NAMED 
KANSAS MILL SALES HEAD 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Elmer E. 
Kohlwes has been appointed sales 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Fred F. Burns, president of 
the milling company, has announced. 
Mr. Kohlwes succeeds Elmer E. Huff- 
man, resigned. 

Mr. Kohlwes has been associated 
with the Kansas Milling Co. for sev- 
eral years, originally joining the com- 
pany in the capacity of traffic man- 
ager and later moving into the sales 
department in various capacities. 

BREA iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The foliowing is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for June 22 and 29 

BRAN June 22 June 29 
June $55.00@ 55.25 § a 
July 7.90@ 48.00 47 
August 5 a 44.95 
September a 
October 5.474 b. 40 45.25 
November 7 7 16.354 
December 416.90@ 

SHORTS 
June $67.90@ 68.00 § 

July 55.90@ 56.00 § 
August @ *52.50 
September @ 53.00 
October 1@ 53.00 
November §2.00@ 53.00 
December a . 
Sales (tons) 1,860 
*Sales 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


. | OATMEAL 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the pri ipal 





ufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 


three days, but the backlog of un- 
filled orders must be near the van- 
ishing point. Prices were unchanged 
except that clears were somewhat 
lower. Quotations June 30: Extra high 
patent family $6.60@7.20, high pat- 
ent $6.30@6.90; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.90@6.10; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.60@5.10 delivered Texas 
common points. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations June 30: 
Bran $57.50@58.50, gray shorts $63.50 
@64.50, delivered Texas common 
points, about $5 lower on bran and 
$14 off on shorts, compared with the 
week previous. Demand, checked by 
the rapid drop in prices, was some- 
what better at the extreme decline 
and was met by fully adequate offer- 


ings. 
Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour buying interest 
was only moderate last week as buy- 
ers apparently were waiting for de- 
velopments on the peace front and 
their possible effect on wheat price 
levels. 

Some scattered bakery flour busi- 
ness was transacted during the week, 
but the total volume failed to reach 
the level of the previous period. Ex- 
port business was reduced also, with 
Cuban sales halted and other Latin 
American countries showing little in- 
terest. 

Family flour sales also were limited, 
with shipping directions only fair. 
Prices on family grades dropped 10¢ 
sack early this week following a 
previous 10¢ decline last week. 

Over-all sales of spring wheat mills 
averaged 65% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 137% the previous 
week and 195% a year ago. Shipments 
from mills, meanwhile, climbed to 
84% of capacity, from 64% the pre- 
vious week. 

It appeared that a good potential 
volume of bakery flour business might 
develop if buyers decide prices are 
satisfactory. Order backlogs have 
been dwindling steadily. 

Operations of mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 84% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 78% the 
previous week and 67% in the com- 
parable week of 1950. For the entire 
Northwest, production held steady at 
76% of capacity, compared with 71% 
a year ago. 

Flour prices receded during the 
week as the wheat market declined, 
but a recovery early this week cou- 
pled with lower millfeed markets 
brought quotations to within 5@10¢ 
sack of the levels quoted a week 
earlier. The spread between high glu- 
tens and standard patents widened to 
65¢ sack as high protein wheats 
commanded higher premiums. Whole 
wheat flour quotations also gained in 
relation to standard grades and were 
generally quoted at a par with stand- 
ard patents. 

Quotations July 2: Standard pat- 
ent $5.70@6.05, short patent $5.80@ 
6.15, high gluten $6.40@6.70, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.25@7.35, first clear $5.80@ 
6.20, whole wheat $5.65@6.05. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Sales con- 
tinued slow for most mills, although 
some reported fair business last week. 
Order backlogs have been steadily re- 
duced. Production last week declined 
to 72% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 76% the previous week. 


Central West 

Chicago: Improved peace prospects 
in Korea and the resulting decline 
in the wheat market caused flour buy- 
ers to back away from long term 
bookings in the Chicago area last 
week, although replacement buying 
and shipping directions held to a fair- 
ly satisfactory level. 

Millers point out that there is lit- 
tle incentive for customers to book 
flour for 120-day shipment since soft- 
er wheat markets encourages the 
hope for more favorable prices at a 
later date. 

It also was observed that the wheat 
harvest is late, and bakers want to 
have a better basis for judging the 
quality of the new crop before buy- 
ing on a large scale. There also might 
be some chance for still lower prices 
when the peak movement of new crop 
wheat is reached next month. 

A few large central states bakers 
bought 5,000 to 10,000 sacks at a time 
but all for July shipment. Mills were 
able to give a 10¢ discount for the 
first half of July and a 5¢ discount 
for the last half because of the dis- 
count of near-by millfeed futures 
under deferred contracts 

Some hope is held that new crop 
buying might develop on a broad front 
in the next two weeks. Operations this 
week ranged around the five-day lev- 
el, and sales remained near 65% of 
capacity. 

Soft wheat millers noted some im- 
provement in business, with a few 
round lots of fair size sold to cracker 
manufacturers. Production also 
showed a moderate upturn. 

Quotations June 30: Spring top pat- 


ent $5.97@6.23, standard $5.87@6.13, 
clear $5.64@5.97; hard winter short 
$5.80@6.12, 95% patent $5.70@6.02, 
clear $5.31, family flour $7.60; soft 
winter short $6.60@6.76, standard 
$5.38 @6.06, clear $5.70@5.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported only 
moderate sales last week, both do- 
mestic and for export. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Demand for clears 
was good. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills re- 
ported some improvement in flour 
sales but only to the extent of im- 
mediate or nearby requirements. The 
possibility of peace in Korea created 
a bearish feeling, with the result that 
most sales were for early July. Mills 
encouraged nearby purchases with 
discounts. Clears maintained a firm 
position. For shipment up to Novem- 
ber mills were holding very firm in 
price at about 30@40¢ over prompt 
shipment. Soft wheat mills reported a 
slack demand for the better class of 
clear and cutoff. Mill operations con- 
tinued fairly steady, but many mills, 
particularly in the soft wheat area, 
were shut down for clean up and re- 
pairs. 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 28: 
Family top soft patent $6.50, ordinary 
$5.70, top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.75, 
baker’s soft winter short patent $6.40, 
cake $6.40, pastry $5.50, soft straights 
$5.60, clears $4.95; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent $6.05, 
standard $5.95, clear $5.70, low pro- 
tein clears $5.20. 


East 


Buffalo: Some improvement in 
sales of flour was reported by the 
mills last week. There were some 
fairly good bookings for both spot and 
future delivery. Inquiries were con- 
sidered fairly good, and out of these 
some fair business was put on the 
mills’ books. 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1951-52 


Importing 
countries 
Belgium 2 7 
Bolivia 2,756 865 108 
1,292 

143 

2,431 

131 


Guaranteed 


purch., bu. Wheat Flour 
209 7 


Guatemala 919 105 
Haiti 1,629 580 
Honduras 867 80 46 
India 
Indonesia 674 21 
Ireland 
Italy 
Lebanan 
Liberia 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Portugal 
Saudi Arat 
Sweden 
U. K 
Venezuela 

All other 

participating 

Cou 

6,378 


countrids) 


through June 26, 


—_—_———- Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu.—— 
United States*———. 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet 
47: 

1,292 

143 

2,435 
142 
105 

580 


126 


2,856 


3,000 


1,493 
13,068 


11,729 
240,190 
228,461 
1951 


~ 
Wheat Council through June 22, 


Wheat prices have slipped during 
the week based on the news of a 
possible truce in the Korean war sit- 
uation. 

Quotations June 29: Spring family 
$7.70@7.90, high gluten $6.85@6.93, 
short patents $6.40@6.48, standards 
$6.35@6.38, first clears $6.20@6.23, 
hard winter standards $6.25@6.29, 
first clears $5.95@6.00; soft winter 
short patents $6@6.05, straights 
$5.75 @5.80, first clears $5.35@5.40. 

New York: The local flour market 
last week followed the pattern of 
recent weeks, with buyers taking only 
occasional cars for quick shipment. 
During the last few days of June 
mills made concessions for orders to 
come out immediately, and a little 
hand-to-mouth buying developed. 
However, the general uncertainty 
over the Korean situation under- 
mined any confidence in the market 
and price fluctuations added further 
confusion. 

The possibility of the bakery strike 
in New England extending into this 
area during the week end was a ma- 
jor factor in the feeling of uncer- 
tainty, and it definitely prevented 
chain bakery buying. It was also re- 
garded as a heavy push toward an 
overall national contract between the 
multiple unit bakers and the unions. 

Smaller and medium-sized bakers 
reported lagging business which held 
their interest to small amounts, and 
the imminence of new southwestern 
receipts and favorable spring wheat 
prospects added to the bearish out- 
look. New crop soft wheat flours were 
not offered freely, and old grades 
were very scarce, slowing business on 
these grades almost to a standstill. 

Prices were about 5¢ higher. 

Quotations June 30: Spring high 
glutens $6.90@7.05, standard patents 
$6.25@6.40, clears $6.20@6.35; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6.40, 
standard patents $6@6.20; high ratio 
soft winters $6.75@7.20, straights 
$5.75 @6.10. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the lo- 
cal market were irregularly lower 
last week with some grades of springs 
reaching a new low point for the year. 
Springs were unchanged to 5¢ lower. 
Hard winters were firm and closed 
about 10¢ higher. Soft wheat flours 
finished 5@20¢ lower, with business 
extremely dull. 

Mill agents reported that buying 
cautiousness seemed to spread during 
the week, with practically no activi- 
ty beyond small job-lots for imme- 
diate or nearby shipment. Most of the 
buyers were expecting lower prices 
and some of the mill agents report- 
ed that they had substantial bids for 
large quantities at prices approxi- 
mating the current loan value. 

While many operators apparently 
believed this was a distinct possibility 
with the approaching peak of the 
movement, late advices from the 
grain centers indicated that farmers 
were not inclined to sell but were 
looking for storage space instead. Un- 
der normal conditions this factor 
alone would stimulate some buying, 
but with strike possibilities the need 
for caution was only accentuated. 
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Cuban Imports of Flour Decline 


HAVANA~—Imports of flour from North America declined to 125,361 
200-lb. sacks in April from 143,027 sacks in March, according to P. E. Carr, 
export-import statistician. The April figure, however, was higher than in the 
same month of any previous three years. In the first four months of 1951 
imports totaled 501,080 sacks, somewhat higher than in the comparable 
period in 1950. Details are shown in the foll@wing table. 











1946 1947 19487. ~~ 1949 1950 1951 
January 30,982 126,432 © 140,658 193,871 138,091 
February 161,096 71,282 5 46,164 94 601 
March 220,442 109,985 *Yas.985 143,027 
April 134,906 90,413 94,716 125,361 
Subtota 547,426 397,062 483,736 501,080 
May ... wd. See 80,125 Se ee 
June .. . 133,393 131,420 106,331 ibs 
July .... . 133,782 101,092 142,958 
August . 145,694 y 118,293 eee 
September 30,933 139,851 150,683 142,821 
October . 58,752 86,752 112,694 102,748 
November . 236,655 120,782 89,323 f 99,272 
December 298,839 148,589 110,801 186,360 150,446 
Totals 1,726,424 1,850,431 1,291,493 1,573,503 1,562,542 








Greater Boston locals, comprising 
about 2,100 bakery employees, were 
awaiting a National Labor Relations 
Board election. Their union officials 
had stated that they would sit down 
with employers before taking any 
strike action. 

Quotations June 30: Spring short 
patents $6.37@6.49, standards $6.27 
26.39, high gluten $6.82@6.94, first 
clears $6.22@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.22@6.42, standards $6.07@ 
6.22; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.57; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.12; high ratio $6.77@7.52; 
family $8.02 

Philadelphia: A moderate increase 
in buying interest was reported in 
the local flour market as _ bakers 
showed mixed reactions toward ef- 
fects of the latest international and 
domestic news developments, but the 
general inclination was to sit back 
and await more definite news. 

Some of the purchasing developed 
in the wake of price reductions an- 















Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
FLour ° 
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Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











nounced by mills on all types of flour. 
These amounted to a uniform 10¢ 
sack. The reductions gave those who 
had permitted stocks to get too low 
for comfort to replenish supplies, but 
there was little willingness to con- 
tract for amounts in excess of nearby 
requirements. 

A number of bakery operators had 
anticipated a greater decline in values 
than that which materielized on the 
news of the peace move. It was not 
jikely they would wait too long before 
seeking replenishments, however, 
since there was considerable feeling 
that the supply outlook has some 
black clouds. Among the considera- 
tions was the report from the South- 
west that weather was interfering 
with the harvest. 

There was little urgency in the 
needs of metropolitan bakers since 
they are feeling the effects of vaca- 
tions and numerous small establish- 
ments are preparing to shut down for 
their annual holiday. 

Quotations June 30: Spring family 
$7.65@7.90, high gluten $6.85@6.95, 
short patent $6.40@6.50, standard 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $6.15@6.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.95@6.05; soft winter 
standard $5.05@5.30. 


Pittsburgh: Twenty-five of the bak- 
eries of the district were out on strike 
by June 29. Large bakeries have 
bought no flour and smaller bakeries 
have not yet received any rush of 
bread buying which they could not 
meet with present flour stocks. 

Jobbers looked for a busy week this 
week if the strike continued, with 




















7 of 
Canadian farmers have grown 
grain for OGILVIE 



































































































































































































GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
pm the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their a 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 






























































THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 
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F ey 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 


Wheat-Receiving 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Elevators in Manitoba, 





MAINTAINED 








SINCE 1887 











ALL 
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Mills at 
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Week end flour quotations, in sacks of 10: ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Mp!s 


$6.25@7 


Chicago 
Spring family oe . $...@ 
Spring top patent §6.97@6.23 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short Ss 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family > 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear ceo tes 
Rye flour, white ce besesetyee vs . §.45@5.75 
Rye flour, dark ips ‘ 4.45 @4.75 
Semolina, standard, bulk 5.65 @ 5.7 


Phila. 


Kans. City Buffalo 


$7.70@7.9 


Boston Pittsburgh 
$7.77 @7.90 
6.83@6.88 
Spring short ee = eae 6.38@6.55 
Spring standard ee geeeas 5.40 6.3006 a 6.: 6.28@ 6.38 
Spring first clear .. . a Bia ioe 5.35 5 6.06 @6.73 
Hard winter short RP FONE 5 40 5 5.15 2@6.42 6.15%6.41 
Hard winter standard obsess 20 «5.95 5.95 3.21 
Soft winter family eS ot ee, rr. 
Soft winter straignt cubexeesdoe (wae -10 
Soft winter standard oreed ous 
Rye flour, white decewéecacesnats  WOBOSGA 
Rye flour, dark ... - ae a 
Semolina, standard bulk 


Spring family ... a0 ‘ " 
Spring high gluten ~ x .05 


§.84@6.00 
° . 4.68@5.32 
6.21@6.26 4 “6.42 
Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ... $...@7.30 §...@... 
Bluestem Sewn -@6.39 ... wae Spring second patent 
Bakery grades GR ce ove Spring first clear 
Pastry ° Ps ~@GRS 2 és sie Spring exports? 
*In cottons, Ft. William basis. $280-lb. cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Ft. Worth 
3 : 


Toronto *Winnipeg 
@11.50 $11.05@11.25 
@11.00. 10.55 @10.75 
@ 9.90 u 


8.74@ 9.00 “a 


Spring top patent 








Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran $57.00@57.50 §....@54.50 
Hard winter bran JieeQ eee vitae 52.00@ 52.75 4 
Soft winter bran Paes F a 1 . 57 
Standard midds.* 65.00 @ 66.50 @ 63.00 A ; .@ 
1 
1 


Kansas City st. Louis 
$ a ‘ 


1 a 


Flour midds.t 64.00 @ 65.00 - @67.50 63.504 64.50 
Red dog 65.00 @ 66.00 . 68.00 


a 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
$59.00@ 61.00 . @66.00 
68.00 @69.00 @ 74.00 
73.00 @ 74.00 a 
73.00 @ 75.00 


Boston 
$59.00 @ 60.00 


tsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran a 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


Red dog 49 80.00 


Spring bran 

Toronto $ @ 61.00 

tTWinnipeg 52.00 @ 56.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per 
WHEAT 


Middlings 
$ @ 67.00 


760.00 7.00 @ 61.00 








bushel 
FLAXSEED 
Chicago——— -—Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dec Mar July Sept Dec July Sept 
4 3 30% 233 235% 338 343% 
341 347 


350 35¢ 





7~CORN- 


Chicago 
July Sept. 


—OaTS 


Chicago 
July Sept 


Chicago 
July Sept. 
«164% 164% 187% 170% 206% £177 

-165% 165% 186% 169% 201% 
~-166% 167 189 71% 205 
165% 1644 1834 167% 199% 
-166% 165% 178% 165% 189% 
. . . . . 


Winnipeg 
July Oct. 


Minneapolis 
July Sept 


Minneapolis 

Sept 
June 2 
June 2 
June 2 
June 28 .. 
June 29 . 
June 30 .. 
*Market closed. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary 
of Trade in bushels (0000's omitted) on June 23, and th 


Wheat Barley 
1951 1950 1950 1951 1950 

Baltimore . . ‘ 2,423 2,479 2,03 3 9s o 32 4 112 
Boston .. 724 82 
Buffalo pe 3,6 2. 2 3 1 1 1 32 § 2 2,028 
Chicago . : 02 3,992 455 10,303 ; 4 5 3 164 
Duluth . ; e 919 3,362 7 ; ‘ 3 0 7 7 241 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City .. 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 
New York .. 

Afloat 
Omaha... 
Peeria ...... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City .... 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes .... 








of the Chicago Board 
ponding date f a year ago 


Corn rat Rye 
195 


Totals 145,639 157,847 
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SPEAKERS AT MICHIGAN 


July 3, 1951 


MEETING—Allied tradesmen serving the 


milling industry filled the entire speaking program during the first day’s 
business session at the recent convention of the Michigan Millers Assn. 
Front row, left to right, are: U. E. Philpott, paper bag specialist, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Indianapolis; John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Morton 
Grove, IL; D. P. Rebinson, vice president, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Lansing; George L. Alexander, Merck & Co., Detroit; back 
row: C. L. Athanson, National Transporation Counsellors, Detroit; R. C. 
Atherton, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; R. H. Ayers, Chase Bag Co., 
Toledo; W. J. Ray, textile bag specialist, Bemis Bro. Co., Indianapolis; and 
Paul Marshall, Chicago, secretary of the National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
The meeting was reported on page 36 of The Northwestern Miller for June 26. 





flour mill representatives serving the 
retail bakeries also expecting some 
buying. 

New crop flour prices were sti] be- 
ing asked about, but buying orders 
were nil. Prices were thought to be 
too high, and conditions at home and 
abroad caused prospective buyers to 
delay. 

Hard Kansas, spring wheat, soft 
wheat pastry and cake flours and 
family patents all had a dull sales 
week. Directions remained fair to ex- 
cellent, although cancelllations were 
predicted. One Jewish bakery bought 
hard Kansas and spring wheat pat- 
ents and some high gluten flour and 
some smaller Jewish bakeries also 
purchased. The Jewish bakeries have 
a separate union from the bakeries 
on strike and anticipate increased 
bread sales if the strike continues. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh, June 
30: Bakers hard Kansas standard pat- 
ent $5.95@6.21, medium patent $6.05 
@6.26, short patent $6.15@6.41; 
spring standard patent $6.28@6.38, 
medium patent $6.33@6.48, short pat- 
ent $6.38@6.55; clears $6.06@6.73; 
high gluten $6.83@6.88; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.77@7.90, other 
brands $6.41@6.80; pastry and cake 
flours $5.80@7.36; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.46@6.48. 


South 


New Orleans: Flurries of interest 
were evident from buyers last week, 
but the actual volume of business 
was considerably less than customary 
at this season. Bakers and jobbers 
were reluctant to purchase for 120- 
day periods since prices for this de- 
livery were higher than for nearby 
months. As a result, the bulk of the 
sales were for immediate, July and 
August shipment, with hard winters 
enjoying the greater percentage of 
the business. Hopes for peace in the 
Korean war appeared to be a factor 
against heavier bookings as buyers in 
general seemed to exert considerable 
caution. Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
mills all participated in the sales on 
hard winters. 

Northern springs were none to ac- 
tive, even with decreased prices, and 
only moderate sales for immediate 
shipment and shipment through Au- 
gust were worked. Cracker and cookie 
bakers reported a slight slackening 
of production, and they showed no 
interest in purchases of soft winters 
for other than nearby shipment. Only 
an occasional car or two of Missouri 


and Illinois soft winters were worked. 
Pacific Coast soft winters continued 
very quiet, primarily because of ad- 
vanced prices, with no sales reported. 

Shipping directions were a little 
slower during the week, with stocks 
on hand adequate. However, heavier 
shipping directions were anticipated 
for the first half of July since buyers 
hesitate to carry much stock in the 
prevailing warm weather. Export flour 
sales were better than for the past 
few weeks, with both Europe and the 
Americas purchasing fair _ sized 
amounts. 

Quotations, June 30, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standand $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.60 
@4.65; spring bakery short patent 
$6.25 @6.40, standard $5.95 @6.20, first 
clear $5.85@6.15, high gluten $6.45@ 
6.70; soft wheat short patent $5.85@ 
6.15, straight $5.40@5.60, first ciear 
$4.55@4.85, high ratio cake $6.10@ 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.80@6.90, 
pastry $6.10@6.20. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


ege 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The market was very quiet 
with the Fourth of July week coming 
up and buyers for the most part sit- 
ting on the sidelines. Local business 
will probably be affected by the new 
five-day week which starts in bakeries 
in this area as of July 8, and until 
such time as the effects of this pro- 
gram make themselves felt, buyers 
do not want to make commitments. 

An additional consideration was the 
new crop grain movement, which, of 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(Flour, 


To Dec. 15, "51 
June June June June 
* > 


dollars per cwt.) 


26 27 2 23 
Gulf* $1.48 $1.51 $ 1.47 
Gulft 1.41 1.44 1.40 
Gulft 1.40 3 1.35 
East 4 1.36 
West 1 


Coast 


Coast 10 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, °52 
June June 
29 
Gulft* 5 § 53 
Gulft 5 2 F 50 
Gulft ‘ § ¢ 48 
East Coast 53 5 § 54 EB 
West Coast 7 7 47 47 
*Guif to all Mediterranean, 
Middle adjacent 
islands 
tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


of Europe, 
East, all of Africa and 











July 3, 1951 


course, slows up all business at this 
time of the year. 

There were no new developments in 
the export picture, and nothing was 
expected in this regard until after 
the first of August. Family patent 
$7.30, bluestem $6.39, bakery $6.59, 
pastry $6.13. 

Portland: New flour bookings were 
at a low ebb last week, with export 
bookings under the International 
Wheat Agreement virtually nil. The 
Army was in at the end of the week 
for some flour, but the quantity was 
not large and did not spread very 
well among the various millers. Flour 
prices were up the fore part of the 
week, lower at the close, following the 
trends in the wheat market. 

New crop flour bookings were still 
held up in the domestic field, but with 
the announcement of the parity prices 
at the end of the week, it was hoped 
that domestic flour buyers would 
come in for flour. Unsettlement of 
the Korean war situation still caused 
buyers to hold off. 

Quotations June 30: High gluten 
$6.72, all Montana $6.52, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.40, bluestem bakers 
$6.37, cake $7.13, pastry $6.29, whole 
wheat 100% $6.22, graham $5.84, 
cracked wheat $5.86. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Interest in Ca- 
nadian flour for the new crop year 
has still to develop, and only a few 
bookings have been made in response 
to a less than usual number of in- 
quiries. Some observers attribute this 
lack of activity to the reaction of 
importing countries to the new U.S 
subsidy scheme, which places Ameri- 
can flour in a better competitive po- 
sition as against the Canadian prod- 
uct, while traditional buyers are 
awaiting a clearer indication of crop 
prospects. 

A report, so far unconfirmed from 
official sources, indicates that Brit- 
ish and Canadian authorities have en- 
tered into an arrangement whereby 
the British will take a total of wheat 
and flour only 10% less than the 
amounts shipped in the current crop 
year. Flour sales, in the light of this, 
would be in the region of 325,000 tons. 

U.K. business has been a main 
plank in Canadian export business 
for some years and millers will benefit 
from the maintenance of trade in 
this market. Another bright spot is 
the indication that Britain is to make 
more dollars available for general 
trade with the British West Indies, 
an important flour outlet, and sales 
may be boosted as a result. 

Mills are still working near capac- 
ity fulfilling outstanding orders, and 
the final reckoning will show an out- 
put in excess of that a year ago. Dur- 
ing May production was nearly 25% 
above that in the corresponding 
month last year. During the first 10 
months of the crop year production 
amounted to 20,120,000 bbl., against 
17,317,000 bbl., a gain of 16% 

Movement to domestic outlets is 
unchanged, and sales remain at a 
satisfactory level. 

Quotations June 29: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.50 
bbl., seconds $11 bbl., baker’s $10.90 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
weak, and no improvement is likely 
until the new wheat starts to move. 
Quotations June 29: $8.75@9.00 bbl. 
second jutes, Montreal; export $4.65 
@4.90 per 100 lb. cottons, f.a.s. Mon- 
treal. 

A small lot of winter wheat was 
sold for export, but on the whole of- 
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ferings are scarce and the demand 
poor. Quotations June 29: $1.70 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Export flour business 
was generally quiet for Canadian 
shippers here last week. There were 
no new developments in the Philip- 
pines picture, and only limited sales 
to private buyers there were recorded 

The most disheartening news of the 
week to Canadian exporters came 
from Ceylon where it was reported 
that orders for 25,000 tons of flour 
had been placed with American mills. 
Canadian mills were disappointed 
that they were not called on to bid on 
this business. 

The situation as far as other parts 
of the Far East are concerned re- 
mains unchanged. The demand for 
Canadian flour is still strong, but 
shippers are unable to secure the 
necessary conversion permits from 
the wheat board. 

Domestic flour prices moved up 
here during the week, the increase 
ranging from 30¢ on bakers patents to 
55¢ on first patents and 60¢ on cake 
and pastry flour. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First pat- 
ents in cottons 98’s $11.55; baker’s 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.45 in cotton 98’s; western pastry 
to the trade $11.55@11.95, western 
eake $11.35@13.25. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills recorded 
one of their best weeks in export flour 
sales for some considerable time with 
a total of more than 347,000 bbl. 
worked. The total included 308,000 
bbl. sold to International Wheat 
Agreement countries for shipment in 
the 1951-52 crop year to Cuba, Haiti, 
Guatemala, Belgian Congo, Bahamas, 
Costa Rica, Panama and Republic of 
Honduras. Flour sales for shipment in 
the current crop year totaled 39,000 
bbl., including 16,000 as Class 2 sales 
to Lebanon, Philippine Islands, Tan- 
gier and Columbia. The remainder 
was IWA for shipment to Venezuela, 
Hong Kong and Grenada. Domestic 
flour trade was moderate. It was the 
intention of western flour mills to 
shut down for the first two weeks 
of July during which period all mill 
employees will take their annual holi- 
days. Quotations June 30: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 


"William and the British boundary 


$11.05@11.25; second patents $10.55 
@10.75, second patents to bakers 
$9.95@ 10.15; all prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices tum- 
bled last week, but the decline in the 
Northwest was not as severe as in 
some other areas and the market 
firmed up somewhat early this week. 
Compared with a week ago, bran 
was off $2, standard midds. $4.50 and 
flour midds. and red dog $1 ton. Near- 
by demand improved, but there was 
no interest in deferred purchases. 
Quotations: bran $54.50, standard 
midds. $63, flour midds. $67.50, red 
dog $68. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend 
is lower and supplies are adequate. 
Quotations: Pure bran $53.50@54.50, 
standard bran $53@54, standard 
midds. $63.50@64.50, flour midds. 
$64.50@65.50, red dog $65.50@66.50. 


Kansas City: Prices moved sharply 
higher early this week after pro- 
longed weakness which cut as much 
as $15 ton from the high mark of 
shorts alone on the Kansas City mar- 
ket within a week. Demand improved 
at the levels attained over the week- 
end and offerings were restricted. 
Quotations July 2: Bran $52@52.75, 
shorts $56.75 @57.50. 


Salina: Demand was slow with bran 
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Advertisements in this department are 15c per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. Add 20c per insertion for forwarding of replies if 
keyed to office of publication. (Count six words for signature.) Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10c per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20c per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 

v v oat emma | 

2 J. H. DAY NO. 14-B HERCULES MIXERS, 

~ 40 H.P. gearhead motor drive, stainless 

clad bowl, Monel agitator shaft, 6 and 9 

ola ee ill no years old, complete, located in Memphis, 

n to ae on brok Tenn, and Columbus, Ohio. Attractively 

p toeroy markets. If you priced. The Kroger Co., 1008 80. Spring 
Ay Mo. _ 

owl emo 4 bakery f , Needing Ave., St. Louis, a 

—_ -— spring pom ny flour, ae 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. Nhereeeeensereeeemneree v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHAKDSON 








HELP WANTED—HEAD MILLER FORK 
1,400-bag soft wheat mill within 150 miles 
of Chicago. Address 2858, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLER WANTED—RYE AND BUCK- 
wheat mill. Steady year ‘round employ- 
ment. For full information write to Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., P. O. Box 31, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 





SECOND MILLER CAPABLE OF IMME- 
diate advancement wanted by established 





independent, 3000 cwt Minnesota mill 
Give full qualifications first letter. Address 
2870, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo 
lis 2, Minn. 

SALESMAN WANTED — TRAVEL MID- 
west, must be able to sell prepared mixes 
and make doughnuts from start to finish 
Give complete cetails on qualifications and 
references part or full time salary or 
commission. Address 2876, The North 
western Miler, di.nnea;ols 2, Minn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
cnnmmentnanicied 


ltl liieetenmmntenmenmel Vv j 





OKLAHOMA A. & M. COLLEGE'S 
Technical School of Baking announces 
their last G. 1. class commencing May 
7. G. L's desiring bakery training un- 
der the present law must enroll before 
July 25, 1951. Graduates in great de- 
mand, Write now to Jno, C. Summers, 
Oklahoma School of Baking, Okmulgee, 
Okla., for further information. 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted: Brokerage representation 
eastern Pennsy Ivania, Philadelphia, 


by large mill 
with full line of Northwest, 





snles, bag 
geod mill 
J. & 
City 


closing machines and other 
feed aud clevator equipment 

liugun, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
wlo 


CELLOPHANE BAGS 


manufacture 





We 


and 
Excelsior Transparent 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Poone: Olinville 4-5008. 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


MINNESOTA MILL, 
brokerage 








well established, 
connections in most 
Spring wheat flour, bakery grades pro 
duced, Quality is high. Write TAG, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 
NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
box 3, The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lums- 
den Building, TORONTO. 

DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 

As a traditional importer of Canadian flour, 
Norway is still the best potential flour mar- 
ket in continental Western Europe accord- 
ing to the report of a recent official mission 
The opportunity occurs for a CANADIAN 
miller to make a connection with an estab 


wants 
markets 


lished flour agent of long standing in 
NORWAY. Apply in confidence to Box 8, 
The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lumsden 


Building, TORONTO. 
NORWEGIAN flour agent desires connection 
with U.8. export miller anxious to share in 





and soft wheat flours. Only established. 
experienced brokers will be considered. 
Address 2852, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 
A TT v 
SMALL BAKERY FOR SALE IN MACON, 


Georgia. Write to A. H. Atkins, 278 Main 
St. 











FOR SALE—COMPLETE COOKIE PLANT. 
Fine condition. Ready to go. 48-bun pan 
reel oven; mixers; cookie droppers. Rea- 
sonably priced Write Southern Coffee 
Mills, Box 75, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 





BUYERS! ATTENTION, IF YOU DO NOT 
see what you want, communicate with us. 
Bakery for sale, all pastry, retail, no de- 
liveries. Rent $175. $1,700 weekly. Asking 
$20,000. Terms, Rendlog Sales Co., 1775 
Broadway, New York. 





PLaza 7-2 





FOR SALE—$20,000 ST. PETERSBURG, 
Fla. Completely equipped retail bakery. 
Excellent location, Three good branches 


in super markets. Annual gross $96,000, 
Address 2854, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


with NORWAY. Long established 
and well reputed in trade. Apply in con 
fidence to Box %, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 





STORAGE ROOM COLLAPSES 
KANSAS CITY—A dryer room 
which had been improvised for tem- 
porary storage of wheat collapsed at 
the new Farmers Union Fairfax Ele- 
vator in Kansas City, Kansas, June 
27, spilling about 15,000 bu. wheat 
out onto the ground. Pressure of the 
wheat in the space bulged the con- 
crete walls, and they burst forth with 
the grain. Garners located above and 
below the dryer room were undam- 
aged. Most of the wheat was re- 
claimed without damage. 
——"SREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MIDWEST CLUB VACATION 
KANSAS CITY—The Club Offices 
of the Midwest Bakers Allied Club at 
the President Hotel, Kansas City, 
will be closed from July 2 to July 16 
in order that Manager Ruth Ann 
Smith can enjoy a vacation. 














BE EES He 
ATH 


re being moved. 
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W BAG PLANT—The Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellisburg, W. Va., 
started construction of a new multiwall paper bag plant at Pine Bluff, 
. The plant is expected to be in operation Sept. 1 and the $300,000 fire- 
f plant will replace the company’s present Pine Bluff facilities which 
e being taken over by the Chemical Corps of the Army on that date. 
r to minimize the loss of production time, the company has developed 
to move and place the machinery in operation a piece at a time 
building goes up. This will allow production equipment to remain 
operation in either the new plant or old plant as individual machines 





$3.50 ton lower and shorts $14 ton 
lower. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations basis Kansas City: Bran $52 
@52.50, gray shorts $57.50@58. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices took a 
dive here last week, with bran drop- 
ping $4 ton and shorts $14. Millers 
said it was a very rapid readjustment 
to more realistic levels. Selling was on 
a p.d.s. basis, and some mills found 
it necessary to push the millfeed to 
dispose of all offerings. Demand was 
largely from local mixers. Carlot quo- 
tations, Kansas City: Bran $51@52, 
shorts $56@56.50. 


Oklahoma City: There was a sharp 
decline in millfeeds, which closed 
$4.20 lower on bran and $14.30 lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $54@55, millrun $56.20@57.20, 
shorts $58.50@59.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Buffalo: Millfeed demand was down 
slightly last week in comparison with 
previous weeks. Output by the mills 
was off slightly. Brokers were report- 
ing some resistance to sales because 
of heavy buying by users over the 
past fortnight. Quotations: Standard 
bran $59@61, standard midds. $68@ 
69, flour midds. $73@74, red dog $73 
@75. 


Philadelphia: The development of a 
strong undertone in the local millfeed 
market last week had the effect of 
cooling what little buying interest 
remained. Reports indicated that very 
little offal was changing hands, and 
this to those who need it immediately. 
The June 30 quotation on standard 
brand of $66 was up $2 from the pre- 
vious week, while a $7 addition lifted 
standard midds. to $74 and red dog 
jumped $4 to $80. 

Boston: Millfeed prices were gen- 
erally higher last week although the 
strength was imparted more by a 
tightening of supplies than by any 
great demand. Demand was spasmodic 
and for small lots. The lack of sup- 
plies tended to close the price dif- 
ferential between domestic and Cana- 
dian feeds. Quotations June 30: 
Standard bran $59@60, midds. $65@ 
66, mixed feeds $71. 

Pittsburgh: Bran and _ millfeed 
prices fluctuated last week and caused 
uncertainty in both retail and whole- 
sale buying. Buying was cautious and 
conservative. Supplies were sufficient. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $63.75@67.20, standard midds. 
$72@75.20, flour midds. $78.20@81.20, 
red dog $81.10@83.20. 

Chicago: Millfeeds at Chicago 
showed a sizeable price loss for the 
week ending July 2, but most of the 
decline was made in the first few 
days of the period. By the final day 
the market had found brisk demand 
at the lower levels and recovery ten- 
dencies were prominent. Price losses 
were $2.50@8.50 ton, with the great- 


est declines registered by flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. Quotations July 
2: Bran $57@57.20, standard midds. 
$65@66.50, flour midds $64@65, red 
dog $65@66. 

St. Louis: The market last week 
was declining and was very weak. 
The trade has done very little buying 
with offerings more than adequate. 
Bran $56.25@56.50, immediate shorts 
$61.25 @61.75, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: The Korean peace 
move made for caution on the part 
of buyers in spite of a drastic drop 
in the price of bran and an even 
more drastic slump in shorts. Bran 
declined $4 while shorts dropped $15 
@16. Mixers and jobbers were hold- 
ing to the sidelines, awaiting a set- 
tling of the market before doing any 
serious booking. Sales were practical- 
ly all for prompt and nearby ship- 
ment. Bran $61@62.50, shorts $65@ 
66.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
extremely tight and almost complete- 
ly devoid of supplies, with nothing at 
all available for July and very limited 
supplies for August. Nominal quota- 
tions were $60@62, delivered Pacific 
Northwest common points, sacked. An 
increase in export business could 
change the picture, but no relief was 
in sight for at least 30 days, perhaps 
longer. 

Portland: Millrun, spot, when avail- 
able, $56@57, July-August $60@62 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $5 
last week with demand large. Plants 
were operating to capacity, seven 
days a week and were booked 
through July. Quotations: Red bran 
and millrun $60, midds $65. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $69, midds. 
$74. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $69.50, midds. $74.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Shorts are in 
héavy demand and a scarcity is de- 
veloping, but the movement of mid- 
dlings and bran is only fair. The de- 
mand from the U.S. is good, but there 
is some difficulty in meeting this due 
to a hike in domestic requirements. 
Quotations June 29: Bran $61, shorts 
$65, midds. $67, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Millfeed supplies tight- 
ened considerably last week. Prices 
moved up 50¢ on bran and 75¢ for 
shorts and middlings with very limit- 
ed offerings from prarie mills. U.S. 
Pacific Coast buyers were inquiring 
here for supplies but could not secure 
anything here. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $55.55@57.80, shorts $59.55@ 
61.80, midds. $61.05 @63.80. 

Winnipeg: Trade was moderate, 
with most of the output continuing to 
move to eastern Canada. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


bran $52@56, shorts $55@60, midds. 
$57@61, cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices 
dropped about 25¢ sack last week, but 
recovery in grain prices resulted in 
quotations early this week only about 
5¢ sack below those of a week ear- 
lier. No great expansion in sales at 
the lower levels was indicated. Quo- 
tations July 2: Pure white rye $5.45G 
5.75, medium rye $5.25@5.55, dark 
rye $4.45@4.75. 

Portland: White rye $7.45, pure 
dark $6.35. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour last 
week continued to be limited to fill- 
ins of small volume. Directions were 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye No. 1 $5.84@ 
6.00, medium $5.64 @5.69, dark $4.68@ 
5.32, blended $6.50@6.68, rye meal 
$5.39 @5.61. 

New York: Light, scattered sales of 
rye flour were made last week at the 
low end of the range. Quotations dur- 
ing the week covered a wide range, 
and a sizeable break at the close oi 
the week undermined confidence. Pure 
white patents $5.65@5.81. 

Philadelphia: A 15¢ sack reduction 
in price failed to stimulate new inter- 
est, and the local market continued 
to suffer from buying neglect. Ob- 
servers believe that most bakers are 
in no rush to buy because of their 
usual practice of keeping stocks low 
during hot weather. They say that 
some acceleration in orders might de- 
velop if the price goes any lower. 
The June 30 quotation on rye white 
of $6@6.10 compares with $6.15@ 
6.25 the week previous. 

Buffalo: Last week in the rye flour 
market was a repetition of what 
transpired the two previous weeks. 
The only business was in some re- 
placement flour. Bakers admit their 
inventories are getting low but are 
working on a hand-to-mouth policy 
awaiting more favorable buying op- 
portunities. Quotations: White rye $6 
@6.10, medium rye $5.90@5.95, dark 
rye $5.05@5.10. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remained fair. Pure white 
$6, medium $5.80, dark $5, rye meal 
$5.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand contin- 
ues poor as consumption is at a low 
level. Quotations June 29: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal continued light, with no new 
export sales confirmed. Quotations 
June 30: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.20@5.40 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.30 
@6.55. All prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.54 in 100-Ib. sacks, July 
2; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOUNDER OF SOUTHWEST 
BAKING FIRM SUCCUMBS 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS—George 
Rushton, founder of the Rushton Bak- 
eries in Kansas City, Omaha and 
Wichita, died June 30 at his home in 
Kansas City, Kansas, at the age of 
90. Mr. Rushton was active in the 
baking business until 1946 when the 
Kansas City plant was sold to the 
C. J. Patterson Co. The Omaha prop- 
erty was disposed of several years 
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prior to that time, and the Wichita 
unit is owned and operated now by a 
son, Frank Rushton. 

A native of Manchester, England, 
George Rushton came to Kansas City 
in 1883. He established a small re- 
tail bakery in 1888 in Rosedale, Kan- 
sas, now a part of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. In the 1890's he built the first 
unit of what later became one of the 
largest wholesale baking businesses 
in Kansas City. 

Mr. Rushton was an active business 
and civic leader most of his life. He 
was a Mason for more than 50 years. 
Survivors, in addition to Frank Rush- 
ton, include his widow, Mrs. Jane Sey- 
mour Rushton, two other sons, George 
Rushton and Richard Rushton, both 
of Greater Kansas City, and a brother, 
Walter Rushton, also a local resident. 
Funeral services were held July 2 in 
Kansas City. 


DEATHS 


Oscar S. Tyson, chairman of the 
board of O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New 
York advertising agency, died June 18. 








George Rushton, founder of the 
Rushton Bakeries, died June 30 in 
Kansas City, Kansas. Details on this 
page. 


Arno Geiser, 75, who organized the 
merger of the Cushman Baking Co. 
and the Purity Bakeries Corp. in New 
York in 1936, died recently. 


Richard F. McMahon, owner of the 
R. F. McMahon Co., Chicago, and a 
charter member of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, died June 28 after a long 
illness. Interment was in St. Louis. 


Ernest L. York, 67, former superin- 
tendent of the Kansas City plant of 
the Corn Products Refining Co., died 
June 24. He was born in Pekin, IIL, 
and joined the firm in 1906 at Granite 
City, Ill. 


e 

Funeral services were held recently 
in Denver for Dr. Arthur Vos, father 
of Arthur Vos, Jr., past president of 
the American Bakers Assn. and head 
of the Macklem Baking Co. of Den- 
ver. Dr. Vos practiced medicine for 
almost a half century in Cincinnati 
and Denver. 


Mrs. B. Frank Bryan died June 25 
from injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident near Topeka, Kansas, a 
day earlier. Her husband, assistant 
manager of the Topeka Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., was killed in the accident. 
Their son, Billy Bryan, was injured 
but is recovering in a hospital. 


Miles W. Kilmer, former superin- 
tendent of the Bonner Springs, Kan- 
sas, plant of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, died at his home 
in Bonner Springs June 25 at the age 
of 73. Following closing of the mill- 
ing plant in 1936, Mr. Kilmer was a 
millwright for the H. C. Davis Sons’ 
Mill Machinery Co., Bonner Springs, 
until his retirement in 1946. 


Julius A. Heide, senior vice presi- 
dent and director of Henry Heide, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of 
pastes, fillers, icings and other baking 
industry products, died in New York 
June 25 at the age of 70. A native 
of New York, Mr. Heide spent sev- 
eral years in Europe studying candy 
and chocolate manufacturing meth- 
ods, and on his return in 1903 be- 
came associated with the family firm, 
established by his father, Henry 
Heide, in 1869. 
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IS KING 


We know that POLAR BEAR flour will win and hold 
the confidence of any baker who buys it. It must, be- 
cause we produce POLAR BEAR from excellent, strong 
wheat by the most scientific and careful milling. And we 
are proud to be able to invite you to be guided by the 
© experience of any baker who has used POLAR BEAR. 


Founded by | : : Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt i i President 
1899 





ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Centenmal FLOURING muuisco: G 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 


NATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


ay 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTEREN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








Stalin was given a piece of cloth 
by an admirer. He took it to a Rus- 
sian tailor and asked what could be 
made of it. Only a pair of shorts, he 
was told. 

Not satisfied, Stalin went to a Po- 
lish tailor. A pair of trousers could 
be cut from it, he was informed. 

Next he went to Czechoslovakia and 
there learned that he could get both 
trousers and a vest. 

In France, the tailor could cut a 
coat and trousers. 

At last Stalin went to a famous 
tailor in London and asked if he 
could make a suit from the cloth. 
“How many?” asked the Englishman. 

Surprised, Stalin asked how it was 
possible when only shorts could be 
made in Russia. 

“You see, Comrade Stalin,” said the 
English tailor, “the farther you get 
from Moscow the smaller you be- 


come.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The dollar goes farther these days. 
In fact, they go so far that you lose 
track of them completely. 


e¢@¢ ¢ 
Sign in plumber’s window: “If I am 
out arrange dates with my wife.” 


¢@¢ ¢ 

The determined bootblack was up 
against a particularly difficult pros- 
pect for a shine. 

“Shine your shoes, sir?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the businessman. 

“T’ll shine 'em so you can see your 
face?” 

“No,” was the scowling answer. 

“Don’t blame you.” 

e@@¢ ¢@ 

A veteran fight manager was noted 
for his sharp pre-match bargaining. 
He fell ill one day and reluctantly 
permitted a doctor to be called. The 
sawbones gave the old fellow a thor- 
ough going-over before giving his 
verdict. 

“T can fix you up,” he said. 

“How much?” inquired the manag- 
er, feebly. 

“$400,” replied the medico. 

“Too much,” was the firm rejoin- 
der, “you'll have to take a cut. I got 
a better offer this morning from an 
undertaker.” 

¢$¢¢ 

A manufacturer had received a visit 
from the Income Tax Department. 
After a two-hour siege of questions, 
he was visited by a representative 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 
Later that day, a man from the Wages 
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and Hour Division appeared. Finally 
he had a call from the Department 
of Justice. 

In disgust, he sold his plant and 
bought a skunk farm. 

“Now,” he said, “maybe the gov- 
ernment will keep its nose out of my 


business.” 
¢?¢?¢ 


Fur coats are made this way, I think 
They take the furs and dye them; 
But first they have to skin the mink— 
Then skin the men who buy them. 


e?¢¢ 

In a little town in Mexico, Pedro 
was sipping his beer at a tavern 
when an excited friend rushed in. 
“Pedro!” he shouted. “I just saw a 
man go into your house and start 
making love to your wife!” 

“Is that so?” replied Pedro calm- 
ly, and continued sipping his beer. 
“Was he a tall man?” 

“Yes, yes!’ shouted his friend. 

“Don’t get so excited,” cautioned 
Pedro. “Did he have on a brown suit?” 

“Yes, he did!” 

“And did he have a big mustache?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Oh, that’s Emmanuel. He mak’ 
love to anybody!” 


¢*¢¢ 

At a dinner party Mary Margaret 
wis surrounded by grown relatives 
and their adult friends. All her efforts 
to be heard could not buck the ani- 
mated conversation of her elders. 

Desperate, Mary Margaret pulled a 
whistle from her pocket and blew a 
mighty blast. Struck dumb, every- 
body turned and stared at the little 
girl. 

Sweetly she said, ‘Please pass the 
potatoes, Daddy.” 


ee 


Millionaires, it seems, are born, not 
made. Take Andrew Carnegie. Even 
as a small boy, he had a shrewd eye 
for extra dividends. At the grocer’s 
one day he was offered some cherries, 
He refused. Didn’t he like cherries, 
asked the grocer. Sure, he did. “Well, 
then,” said the man, “have some.” 
And he picked up a handful and 
dropped them in young Carnegie’s 
cap. 

“Why didn’t you take them your- 
self?” his mother asked later. 

“Because,” said Andrew, “his hand 
was bigger than mine.” 





A. BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





= lr YOU want to make the best bread you ever made, 
pick ISMERTA or another 1-H brand to give your loaf 


the basic foundation of excellence. 1-H quality has 


proved a stimulant for many leading brands of bread. 


Only wheats of the finest baking character are chosen for 


BREAD—Your Best and |-H flours. 


Chacneat. Baad You can make your baking problems easier 


with I-H high standards of quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MOQ, b.D. 243. L.D.27 
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Fuchs Baking Co. 
Enlarges Plant 
in South Miami 


MIAMI—The million dollar plant 
of Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, 
completed three years ago, recently 
has been enlarged by construction of 
a 30 ft. by 180 ft. addition. Machin- 
ery was rearranged and several new 
pieces were added. 

One of the features of the new 
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plant is lighting, with three rows of 
8 ft. lighting fixtures running end 
to end the full length of the build- 
ing and with open type fixtures over 
the entire area. 

In the mixing room a new 150 qt. 
mixer was added to the 340 qt. and 
two 120 qt. mixers already on hand. 
A bowl hoist is used for the largest 
mixer. 

All electrical outlets for equipment 
are located from drop cords hanging 
from the ceiling. 

In the new addition is the dough 
break machine used for sheeting out 
sweet roll doughs, from where they 
are put on a roll machine. They are 


~WVWYWYWYW GILT EDGE 


| WANTED SUPER 
BLENDING ACTION AND 
GREATER VOLUME 
IN CAKES! 


GILT EDGE \ 


That's why | use 


GILT EDGE 


with New E-8 Emulsifier 


The super blending action of Gilt Edge with 





new E-8 Emulsifier assures you of smoother, 


creamier batter. You'll get greater volume and 


you'll give your customers better baked goods 


every time. Like other good bakers, you, too, 
will prefer Gilt Edge, the dependable, all-vege- 
table shortening that gives steady, uniform 


performance—winter or summer. So, for better 


baking all year ‘round, use Gilt Edge with new 


E-8 Emulsifier. 


Soe 
IN 


sheeted out to about 10 ft. on a long 
conveyor belt, and the dough is cut 
automatically and rolled up and 
panned by hand. Production rate is 
50 packages a minute. 

In this section of the sweet goods 
division is a homemade machine for 
sprinkling nuts on top of iced roils. 
The firm estimates that $75 a day 
is saved in labor and wasted nuts. 
Under the old hand operation, the 
wastage of pecans would run as high 
as $65 a day. 

The machine is a spreader which 
consists of a .ply-wood hopper with 
motor driven feed roller in the bot- 
tom. Stainless steel eventually will 
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IT'S AN ALL-VEGETABLE AND 
HYDROGENATED SHORTENING 
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TV BIRTHDAY CAKE—On the sec- 
ond birthday of TV station WTVJ, 
Fuchs Baking Co. presented a cake 
to the management. It was accept- 
ed by Meyer Wolfson, left, owner 
of the station, from J. B. Cash, right, 
executive vice president of the bak- 
ery. The presentation took place dur- 
ing Fuchs’ “Holiday House” program. 
Surmounting the cake were two can- 
dles and a large WTVJ decoration. 
This decoration was used as a back- 
ground by the station on all 
nouncements during the week. 


an- 


replace the plywood. The roller is a 
3 in. wooden cylinder to which are 
fastened longitudinal strips of % in. 
angle iron to form a series of deep 
grooves. The nuts fall into the 
grooves and are discharged from the 
hopper as the roll turns. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Use Plant 
Tours to Promote 


Enrichment Story 


CHICAGO—Featuring the 10th an- 
niversary of enrichment, members of 
the American Bakers Assn. in vari- 
ous parts of the country have in- 
vited groups of key people in their 
communities for special plant tours. 
The operations of a modern bakery 
are shown and the nutritional value 
of enriched white bread and other 
bakery products emphasized to the 
visitors. 

Zimmerman’s Bakeries, Inc., co- 
operated in the Hannibal, Mo., Busi- 
ness and Industry Education Day 
by opening the plant to school teach- 
ers of that city. E. H. Zimmerman, 
head of the company, reports that 
three motion pictures of the indus- 
try were shown, the booklet “Let’s 
Look Into Enriched Bread” distrib- 
uted and instruction given the teach- 
ers on production and merchandising 
of baked goods. The movies were 
“Inside Story of Cake Baking,” 
“Food of the World” and “Modest 
Miracle.” 

At Washington Court House, Ohio, 
the 15th anniversary of Pennington’s 
Bakery and the enrichment anni- 
versary were tied together. The com- 
pany invited members of the local 
nurses association to inspect the 
plant, witness bakery operations and 
hear the enrichment story. The local 
newspaper devoted a half-page story 
to the event, with photographs of 
the nurses at the plant and with a 
complete story on the history and 
benefits of enrichment. 

The Atlanta, Ga., Constitution had 
a bride tour a plant of the Columbia 
Baking Co., featuring her investiga- 
tions of bread making and bringing 
in the benefits of enrichment. Near- 
ly a page of the newspaper was used 
to report the bride’s visit. 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 











Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 
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W uen you buy AMERICAN FLOURS, 
you can be sure that you are getting the advantage of 
every modern development in milling technique and 
operating practice. Fine-quality wheat, large grain 
storage facilities, up-to-date milling equipment and 
methods... all contribute to the baking excellence of 
AMERICAN FLOURS. They are as modern as 
the newest planes that fly. That’s why it pays to BUY 
AMERICAN! 


~~ 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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& Co., 
al Institute 


Co... 
lour 


Mills 


Co. 
Milling Co.. 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co........ 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s......... 


Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 
Fiynn, John M., Oo.......... 


Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry Flour 


Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 


Fulton Bag & Cot 


Mills Co., Ltd.. 


ton Mills...... 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co...... 


Gariand Millis, Inc. 
General Millis, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 




















Globe Cereal Mills 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............- 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co..... oe 
Green’s Milling Co. .... 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hamm, J. M. & OC. M......... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. 
Harris, 
Hart. Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co...........++. 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 











Imbs, J. F., Milling Co...........-. <tr. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. eee 
Interstate Grain Corporation . 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co, 





Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............+.+-. 
Jennison, W. J., Co........ 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.. 
Johansen, Anth., & Co... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 
Justesen, Brodr. 








Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph ..... 
Kelly-Erickson Co. seeons 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kenser, Charles H. .. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Kelee 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons...... 
King Midas Flour Mills....... 
King Milling Co. .. 
Kigm-Metty, BAB. ccccccedcdecenes 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc... 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 











LaGrange Mille ........-c es ececesenene 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Laminated Bakery Package Res arch 
Council 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Loken & Co. 
Long, W. E., 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 

























Lysile, J. C., Milling Co............. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd............... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 

Madsen, OO 2... eceecceececcccnsecees 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc................ 
N. V. “Meeluaie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ........-ceeecseceee 
Mente & Co., Inc, ...... 

Merck & Co., Inc. .......... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Oo. .............++. 
Midland Flour Milling Co.............. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc... weccces 


Milling Engineers, Inc. ........ 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, B. P., Co. ..... 









Montana Flour Mills Co........ 
Montgomery Co., The ......... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.......... 
Morrison Milling CO. cove 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta.. 
Morten Milling Co. ...... 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son...... 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 





Newton Milling & Blevator Oo.......... 
Noblesville Milling Oo. ........-esese5. 
Norenberg & Belsheim ..... 
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Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 





Ogilvie Flour Milla, Co. Ltd..........- 
Osieck & Co. . ee 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.. 
Paniplus Company ..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Lta. 
Peek Bros. 
Penn, William, Flour Co... 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .... 
Pletcher & Pollack 
Pratt, R. C. ........ 
Preston -Shaffer Milling Ge. ceosecccers 
Prina, Frank R., Corp........-seeeee+« 







Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.......e-eeseee% 
Read Standard Corp. ....-..-s0ee-sees 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Red Wing Milling Co......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta. 
Riegel Paper Corp. ..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Miliing Co. ... 
Ross Milling Co. . 
Ruoff, A., & Co... . 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .. 
Russell Milling Co. ...... 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 
















Sands, Taylor and Wood Co. 
Schneider, 
Schultz, Baujan & Co........ 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. ..........++ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc..... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co......... 
Siebel Institute of Technology... .. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Spindler, Te. G. .ececsseeececes 
Springfield Milling Corp. 

Standard Brands, Inc. ... 
Standard Milling Co. ... 
Stannard, Collins & Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ..... 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. ........ 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. 
Sugar Information, 
Sullivan & Konnedy 


We Bi (Gi ccccctasccessepia 














Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .......++.++ e 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills. Co... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Ass 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ...... se 
Tri-State Milling Co. .........65e0++ ee 


U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc........ 
Uhimann Grain Co. .....eeseeceseceses 
Union Bag and Paper Co......... 

Union Steel Products Co....... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd..... e 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders..... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.... 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N.V. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import . 
Vis, P. O., & CO......-5- 
Voigt Milling Co. .. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland..... 







Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .......--...000+ 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......... eee 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .......++.++. 








Wamego Milling Co. ......... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd......... 





Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. . 
Western Star Mill Co.. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. . 

Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. ........ 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





eee eee neeeeee 














““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 


7 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* >. 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 











hare 


Low Grades 


Millte 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, I. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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best i. 


THOROBREAD 
He pid float 


UALITY is that indefinable something that 
makes a product a little better . . . makes the 
customer more satisfied. Quality is also a mark of 











sound manufacturing craftsmanship . .. and a devotion 
to an ideal of placing the customer’s welfare first. We 
mean all of these things when we say that we are 
determined that THORO-BREAD flour shall always 
be the finest quality in the market. 


Ria 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
































ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEI-AGENE == 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 








Sea 
2s 


UBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD .- 


g $2 


BARTLETT, WHIPPLE, THORNTON, HOPKINS, ELLERY... 
175 years ago these men signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Would anyone today have to urge them 
to voteP 


SHERMAN, HUNTINGTON, WILLIAMS, WOLCOTT, FLOYD... 
They signed it, too—at the risk of their lives and all 
their earthly goods. Would you have to “sell” them on 
serving on juries, helping Civil Defense, supporting 
the Community Chest or the PTAP 


STOCKTON, WITHERSPOON, HART, CLARK, RUSH... 


They also staked their future on their fight for freedom. 
Would they help fight inflation today by buying bonds, 
buying only what they need, and buying nothing on the 
black market? 


JEFFERSON, ADAMS, FRANKLIN, MORRIS, HANCOCK ... 


With 51 other far-thinking men, they drew up this first 
blueprint of independence . . . of new hope for all Ameri- 
cans. Would they now let petty prejudices keep some 
Americans from enjoying their full rights to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness”? 


Would youP 





